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CHAPTER I. 

SETTLEMENT AND EARLY. HISTORY. 

Any history of Maryland may well begin with the 
names of George and Cecilius Calvert, two names in 

which the State may take much pride. 
Qeorge and Ccdlliu t. , - , , , . , . 

Calvert. Foundcn i o the former of these, the father, is 
of tiM Stale. (i^g t[,g J(J(.J^ Qf founding the colony ; 

and to the latter, the son, is due the successful carrying 
out of that idea. 

George Calvert was born in England in the year 1582. 
After being educated at Oxford and traveling on the 
Continent he returned to England,where he married Anne 
Mynne. He was a great favorite of King James I.'under 
whom he held many offices and by whom he was knighted 
in 1617. Two years later 
he was appointed Secretary 
of State. In the year 1624 
he resigned this office at the 
same time that he publicly 
professed the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. Whether he 
was first converted to that 
faith at the time or had be- 
fore held it in secret is not 
certainly known ; but at any 

rate his religion did notlose george calvert 

him the King's favor, for 

in the following year he was made Baron Haltimore of the 
Irish peerage, and received large estates. He took his 
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6 HISTORY OF MARYLAND 

title from the name of his manor of Baltimore, in County 
Longiord, in the central part of Ireland. 

' Lord Baltimore was greatly interested in the coloni- 
zation of America, and in the year 1623 received from 
King James the grant of a part of southeastern New- 
foundland. He sent some colonists there at once, but did 
not go himself until five years later, when he sailed with 
his wife and children, except the eldest, to the new settle- 
ment called AvaJon, Soon after his arrival he 
^TaJ^! was attacked by three French cruisers which 
he succeeded in driving off, but a worse enemy 
awaited him. The climate was so severe, the winters so 
long and cold, that half the settlers were sick and a num- 
ber of them died. At length Lord Baltimore wrote to the 
new King of England, Charles L, that he was going to 
sail, rfith all his people except a few fishermen, farther 
south, and asked the King to give him a pant of the lands 
belonging to the crown, in Virginia. In October, 1629, 
he arrived at Jamestown, 

Now, as we have said. Lord Baltimore was a Catho- 
lic, and the people of Virginia in those days did not like 
the. Catholics, or as they were then called the Papists. 
Accordingly they forced Lord Baltimore 10 sail back to 
England. There, after much trouble, he received from 
King Charles a new charter, almost exactly like his first 
DcMh of the fint '-'"^' &'^'"S' ^im the province of Maryland, 
Lord BdumDre, whlch was named after the Queen, Hen- 
Apriiis..63>. j.j^jj^ Maria. Before the charter was 
sealed, however, Lord Baltimore died, worn out by the 
hardships he had suffered in Newfoundland. 

Every loyal boy and girl of Maryland should remem- 
ber the name of George Calvert, not only because he 
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SETTLEMENT AND EARLY HISTORY 7 

founded their State, but also because of the greatness of 
his character. One of the ways in which he showed his 
greatness had much to do with the history of Maryland. 
In our days no one cares very much whether a man be a 
Catholic or a Protestant ; whether he belong to the Episco- 
pal Church, or the Baptist, or some other; provided only 
he be honest and upright, courteous and kindly. But in the 
times of George Calvert, Catholics and Protestants hated 
each other and did all the harm lo each other that they 
could. Lord Baltimore saw how wrong this was, and 

intended to make of Maryland a land 
»"i'(^»s'Tl.in.tr<.1.. ^here every man might worship as his 

conscience told him was * right. To 
George Calvert is due the credit of having planned this 
noble scheme, and to Cecilius Calvert is due the honor of 
liaving successfully carried it out. 

Some months after the death of George Calvert this 
new charter, dated June 20, 1632, was given to his son, 
Ceciiiu* Calvert m- Cecilius, the second Baron of Balti- 
ccivu the ch*rtcr oi more, who was then twenty-six years 
M.ryi.nd, .6j,. ^j^ Cccilius Calvert was as interested 

in the colony as his father had 
been, and worked all his life 
to further its interests. He 
never came to the colony, 
although he intended and 
wished to do so, because his 
time was fully taken up in 
England by fighting the ene- 
mies that arose against him 
and his charter. 



CECIUUS CALVERT. 
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It was said in the charter that Maryland was to be a 
palatinate: let us try to understand just what that means. 

In Virginia the Governor and his Council were 
a Pataiidate. appointed by the King of England, and they 

were often changed ; they had to tell the 
King what they did and why they did it. In Massa- 
chusetts, for a long time, the Governor and his Council 
were elected by the people as our representatives now are. 
Thus the government of Massachusetts couid go on in its 
own way without having to ask the King's permission 
about matters. In Maryland Lord Baltimore took the 
place of the King, and was almost a very king. He could 
coin money, could make peace and declare war, could 
create a nobility by granting titles and honors, could 
create courts of law and appoint judges and other officers, 
and could make and carry out the laws. The colonists, 
while indeed they were British subjects, could not appeal 
from Lord Baltimore's courts to those of England. He 
was called "Cecilius, Absolute Lord of Maryland and 
Avalon." However, just as the King of England has a 
Parliament elected by the people, so Lord Baltimore had 
an Assembly elected* by the Marylanders, to help him 
rule, and to keep him from doing injustice to them. There 
was also a council consisting of the high officials of the 
colony, and which bore about the same relation to the 
lower house as the Lords do to the Commons in Parlia- 
ment. Lord Baltimore, who was called the Lord Proprie- 
tor, had to send every year to the King of England, his 

*The Assembly, until 1638, was not a representative but a 
primary Assembly, consisting of all the freemen of the colony. 
In 1650 and after the Council and Representatives sat as separate 
houses. 
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over-lord, two Indian arrows, and had to give the King 
one-fifth of all the gold and silver got from mines in the 
colony. No mines were found, however, so of course no 
gold or silver' was ever sent. The colonists were English 
subjects, and could travel to England and trade there just 
as any other Englishmen could ; but Parliament made no 
laws for them,' and they could be taxed only by the Lord 
Proprietor with their own consent. So much power was 
given to the Proprietor that if Cecilius Calvert had been 
an unjust man he could have greatly oppressed the colon- 
ists. Fortunately he was just and wise, and neither he 
nor his successors made a wrong use of their powers. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that Lord Baltimore spent 
large sums of money to found his colony ; and indeed the 
first e-xpedition cost him about forty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

After much -trouble and delay, two ships, the Ark and 
the Dove, finally sailed from England on November 22, 
1633, in charge of Lord Baltimore's younger brother 

Leonard, who was appointed Governor, 
MJXy^l^'633" 3"^ two Catholic gentlemen, Jerome 

Hawley and Thomas Cornwaleys, 
There were on board twenty "gentlemen adventurers" 
and about three hundred laborers. After stopping at 
several places they at last arrived at their destination in 

the New World on March 25, 1634." 
Mareh'ss' 1634! " They landed on the banks of the St. 

Mary's River, where they bought a vil- 
lage of the Indians for axes, hatchets, hoes, and pieces of 

•It was one hundred and ten years since Chesapeake Bay had 
been first entered by any European: Lucas Vasque? d'Ayllon. 
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cloth. The ground had already been cleared by the In- 
dians, so that the settlers had only to plant their seeds and 
tend their crops. Before long they had such plenty that 
they sent a shipload of corn to New England in exchange 
for a load of salted fish. There was no danger here of the 
starvation and cold from which the settlement in New- 



LANDINQ OF THE FIRST SETTLERS ir 
(From the paintine by Franli B. Mayer, at the State House. Annapolis:) 

foundland had suffered. The Indian squaws taught the 
English women how to cook corn-pone and hominy, cows 

and pigs were got from Virginia, and 
IHiX""™' '" » '«" )""= """'"S settlements 

were spread for miles along the Poto- 
mac River and Chesapeake Bay. The first Assembly was 
called together and the first laws were passed in 1635, 
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SETTLEMENT AND EARLY HISTORY 11 

In all his dealings with the Indians Leonard Calvcri 
treated them fairly, so that they lived on friendly terms 
with the settlers in Maryland; but ene- 
to'iheNtwCrtony "''^^ arose among their white neighbors in 
Virginia. King James I. and King Charles 
1. had a bad habit of giving the same land in America 
to different sets of people, a thing which happened in the 
case of Virginia and Maryland. The Virginians claimed 
the land for-two hundred miles north of Old Point Com- 
fort, and if they were right in this there was no land left 
for Maryland. But, in 1623, before Lord Baltimore had 
thought of settling in Maryland, the charter of Virginia 
had been annulled. Moreover, the Virginians disliked the 
new colony because it was a settlement of Catholics, and 
because by its charter it had more liberal trading rights 
than were granted to Virginia. 

A certain William Claiborne had made, on Kent 
Island, not far from the mouth of the Patapsco River, a 
settlement which he maintained was a pan of Virginia. 
William ciRiborne 'Although this Settlement was at the time 
■nd bii setticiiunt merely a trading post which got its sup- 
on an a d . pH^s of food from the Indians, neverthe- 
less by 1632 it was represented in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. Claiborne had built up a profitable trade with 
the Indians, exchanging knives, hatchets, and trinkets, for 
furs ; but by the time of the arrival of Lord Baltimore's 
company at St. Mary's the Kent Island settlement had 
suffered severely from fire, scarcity of food, and Indian 
attacks. Claiborne, as Virginia's representative in Lon- 
don, had been one of the enemies whose hostile schemes 
had compelled Cecilius Calvert to remain in England. 
He is mentioned in the letter of instructions given by Lord 
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SETTLEMENT AND EARLY HISTORY 13 

Baltimore to his brother for the conduct of the first expe- 
dition. In this letter the Governor was directed to treat 
Claiborne kindly and fairly, to notify him of the arrival of 
the new settlers, and to invite hira to an interview concern- 
ing his settlement on Kent Island. If he refused this invi- 
tation he was to be let alone for the first year, until further 
directions should be sent out from Lord Baltimore. The 
Proprietor also directed the settlers to "avoid any occa- 
sion of difference with those of Virginea, and to have as 
little to do with them as they cann this first year ; that they 
connive and suffer little injuryes from them rather then to 
engage themselves in a publique quarrel with them."* 

Leonard Calvert agreed to let Claiborne keep his set- 
tlement and trade as much as he wished if he would get a 
ciBibornc-* Claim l'«tise from the Maryland government. 
Supported by the This he refused to do, and insisted that 
unc . j^jg settlement was a part of Virginia. 
The Virginia Council, of which he was a member, upheld 
him in this. 

About this time the St. Mary's settlers began to notice 
that the neighboring Indians appeared to be growing less 
friendly. An inquiry into the causes of this through an 
interpreter, a certain Captain Henry Fleete, disclosed that 
the Indians had been told that the newcomers were Span- 
iards, whom they hated, and not Englishmen. This might 
have led the Indians to go on the war- 

Pearsol ID Indian _ ,1. j _ ., ,., , t-. 

Outbreak. P^*" ''"" massacre the settlers at St. 

Mary's. Claiborne was accused of hav- 
ing fold the Indians this story, but it is not very probable 
that he did so. However, Lord Baltimore was alarmed, 

* Letter of instructions given to Leonard Calvert by Lord 
Baltimore, November 13, 1633. See Browne's "George and 
Cecilius Calvert," p, 56. 
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and as Claiborne stii! refused to submit and continued to 
trade without the required license, it was ordered that he 
should be made a prisoner, and that possession should be 
taken of Kent Island. In 1635 one of Claiborne's ships 
was seized and sold, with her cargo, for trading without a 
license. Claiborne at once armed another vessel, the 
Cockatrice, and sent it out to capture any Maryland ships 
it might meet. Lord Baltimore met this move by fitting 
ciaHnrae'B shipa °"* ^'^^ vessels which presently captured 
CBptnred with the Cockatrice after a fight in which sev- 
eral men were killed and wounded. Tliis 
occurred on April 23, 1635, in the Pocomoke River. On 
May ro there was another fight and more bloodshed near 
the same place. 

The next chapter in the story is that disputes arose 
between Claiborne and the merchants to whom he sent 
the furs he got in trade. Claiborne had to go to London 
to settle matters with them, and in his absence Leonard 
Calvert took possession of Kent Island, and Palmer's 
Island, at the head of the Chesapeake. He found there 
two leaders who kept the settlers from submitting, John 
Boteler, who was Oaihorne's brother-in-law, and Thomas 
Smith. The latter had gone northward to the settlement 
on Palmer's Island, where, he thought, he had passed the 
limits of Lord Baltimore's colony. There, it was said, he 
had persuaded the fierce Susquehannoughs to attack St. 
Mary's. Governor Calvert took both these men prisoners," 
Th. D»pute seiii«i ^nd they were both tried for piracy and 
In Lord Baitiinare'a condemned, Botcler, showing a good 
Favor. 1638. disposition, was pardoned, and was after- 

wards appointed commander 'of the militia of the island. 
He remained faithful to the government from that time 
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on. It is not known what became of Smith, This 
happened in February, 1638, and two months later, in 
April, the whole dispute was finally settled in England in 
Lord Baltimore's favor by the Board of Commissicmers 
for the Plantations. 

Claiborne, however, bided his time. Six years later 
he invaded Maryland and took Kent Island. At the same 
time one Richard Ingle, a tobacco trader and agent of 
Parliament, captured St. Mary's with an armed force. 

For a year or more Ingle and his fol- 
^tngil'^'cMb^nt! '*>wers sailed about the Chesapeake, 

seizing tobacco, corn, cattle and other 
goods. The Governor took refuge in Virginia until, in 
the end of the year 1646, with a force of Marylanders and 
Virginians he succeeded in driving out both Claiborne 
and Ingle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLY HISTORY CONTINUED. 

Leonard Calvert died soon after, in June, 1647, nam- 
ing Mistress Margaret Brent his executrix. She was a 
woman of strong character. With her sister Mary she 
had brought nine colonists to Maryland, had received a 
manor, and managed affairs as well as any man. She 
even asked to be allowed to vote in the Assembly, but this 
the Governor refused. 

During the Claiborne and Ingle disturbances the mis- 
sionary stations which had been established among the 
Indians were broken up, and the Jesuit priest, Andrew 
White, who had been one of the first party of settlers and 
was now grown old, was sent in irons to England, charged 
with treason. He was tried and found innocent, but 
never returned to Maryland. He died in 1656. 

In the meantime the troubles between the King and 
Parliament had arisen in England, and these troubles 
affected al! the colonies. In 1648 William Stone, a 
Protestant and a supporter of Parliament, was appointed 
Governor of Maryland. At the same time changes were 
made in the Council which gave the Protestants a majority 
of its members. It was under this Governor and Council 
that the famous "Toleration Act" of Maryland was 
passed, in 1649, the year in which Charles I, was 
The "ToierBtion beheaded. This Act decreed, among 
Act" PatMid. other things, that it be "ordered and en- 
Aprii 31.164!). acted that noe person or per- 
sons whatsoever within this Province, pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth 
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bee any waies troubled, molested or discountenanced for 
or in respect to his or her religion." Thus religious free- 
dom became the law of the land, and the law was lived up 
to by all the Proprietors. It was only at such times as 
their power was overthrown that men were persecuted 
for religion's sake. 
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The second Assembly, which met in 1638, and those 
immediately following had already passed laws for gov- 
erning the colony. There was some discussion with the 
Lord Proprietor as to whether he or the Assembly should 
have the right to make the laws. The charter said that 
the Proprietor could make laws which the Assemblymight 
DisputMMto either accept or reject; but the colonists 

the inttiative In were uot Satisfied with this arrangement. 
M.idntL.w>. j^ ^^g agreed before long that the Assem- 

bly might take the initiative, and that the laws they 
passed should take effect at once without waiting for 
the Proprietor's assent. This was done because the voyage 
to England and back took so long a time. However, be- 
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fore the Acts of the Assembly finally became the law of 
the colony they had to be approved by Lord Baltimore ; 
and if he disapproved them, vetoed them, they did not 
become the law at all. 

Good men make good laws and good men obey them ; 
but there are always some people who are ready to squab- 
ble and fight and take advantage of their power. Thus 
the wise and just Toleration Act could not altogether pre- 
vent trouble in Maryland. The people of Virginia 
thought it very wrong that King Charles had been be- 
headed and would not let anyone remain in their colony 
who thought otherwise, so that a number of Puritans who 
had been living there were driven from 

PUTltana Settle ^ 

In Maryland, their homes. In the year 1049 about three 

"***■ hundred of them came to Maryland, 

where they were kindly received by Governor Stone. He 
permitted them, and about seven hundred more who came 
during the next few months, to settle on the Severn 
River at a place which they named Providence. 

They began to make trouble almost immediately. A 
memorial was sent to Parliament complaining of the 
Jesuits in Maryland and that the Protestants were ill- 
treated. Virginia had declared Charles II. King on the 
death of his father; and when, in 1651, Parliament sent 
a fleet to overcome the revolt in that colony, the enemies 
.of Maryland, among them William Claiborne whom we, 
already know, and Richard Bennett, one of the Puritans 
who had fled from Virginia to Maryland, succeeded in 
having Maryland joined with Virginia as being in revolt. 
It was also urged that the two be made into a single col- 
ony. The Puritans at Providence seemed to wish that 
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their colony might be elitirely independent of Lord Balti- 
more's government. 

In the year 1654 they got control of the government, 
forcing Governor Stone to resign and naming Captain 

William Fuller Governor in his stead. 
And set Control ol .,<,,, 

the Ooverament. Forgetting that they had been welcomed 
'***■ by a Catholic when they fled from perse- 

cution in Virginia, they passed a law which said that every 
person might worship as he pleased, except Catholics, 
Episcopalians, and those who, "under the profession of 
Christ, hold forth and practice licentiousness." This last 
expression could be made to mean anyone who did not 
worship in the Puritan way. 

Acting on Lord Baltimore's orders. Governor Stone, 
with a small force of one hundred and thirty men, ad- 
vanced to the settlement at Providence, where he arrived 
March 24, 1655. He was met by Fuller and a force of 
one hundred and seventy-five men. A fight followed be- 
tween the two little armies in which 
PlEhtl as between „ „ , . . , , , , 

the Pnritani and ruller won the victory with the help of 
Lord BiitiBK>re-i (.^q merchant vessels, one from London 
and one from New England. Governor 
Stone being promised quarter surrendered, but Fuller 
condemned him and nine others to death by court-martial. 
Four were executed, but Stone and the remainder were 
saved by the soldiers and women. The victors now took 
I possession of the great seal and records of Maryland and 
the property of those who opposed them. But in the 
meanwhile Parliament had been overthrown by Cromwell, 
and Cromwell took Lord Baltimore's part. When the 
Puritans learned this they gave up the struggle, and in 
March, 1658, the authority of Governor Josias Fendall. 
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who was appointed by Lord Baltimore, was acknowl- 
edged by every one. The name of the Puritan settlement 
was changed to Anne Arundel County, and the City which 
later grew up there was called Annapolis. 

Oliver Cromwell died in 1658, and for nine months 
England was without king or ruler, until Charles II. 
came to the throne. Governor Kendall and the Puritans 



GREAT SEAL OF MAHVLAND. 

thought that as Lord Baltimore had been befriended by 
Cromwell he would not be favored by 
King Charles. Therefore they persuaded 
the lower house of Burgesses, elected by the people, to 
declare that they were independent of Lord Baltimore 
and to do away with the upper house, or Council, most, 
of whose members were supporters of the Proprietor, 
Fendall surrendered his cwnmission from Lord Baltimore 
and then received the governorship anew in the name 
of the Assembly, thus entirely throwing off the Proprie- 
tor's authority. Philip Calvert, who was the Secretary 
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of the colony, objected to all this, but could do nothing 
as the other party was stronger than his. Thus Fendall 
and his followers had their own way until King Charles 
declared that every one in Maryland should obey Lord 
Baltimore. Philip Calvert was appointed Governor and 
was ordered tb hang Fendall, his chief helper, William 
Fuller, and any others whom he saw fit to execute. How- 
ever,the new Governor, meeting with no resistance, put no 
one to death, but contented himself with banishing some 
and confiscating their goods. He afterwards decided to 
allow even these to remain, and they were only fined and 
deprived of the right to vote. Thus the rebellion ended, 
and in 1661 Lord Baltimore's son Charles was sent over 
as Governor; while Philip Calvert was made Chancellor. 
Charles took his family with him to the New World, and 
we find mention in his letters of a gift of two wildcat 
skins sent by "httie Cis" (his son Cecilius) to his grMid- 
father in England ; and of a cap, feather, sword, and belt 
sent by the grandfather to little Cis. 

It was while Fendall was Governor that the Quakers, 
or as they call themselves Friends, first settled in Mary- 
ThB onahcn Find '^"'^- Thev had been persecuted in Mas- 
■ RsfugB In sachusetts and Virginia, and so came to 

Maryland. ^ State where they might worship in their 

own way. In Maryland they were not molested because 
of their religion ; but it was thought they ought to be 
willing to act as soldiers, to serve on juries, and do other 
duties of that kind where there were so few men to do 
all that was needed to ' make the settlement a success. 
Governor Fendall had called together all the men of the 
colony between sixteen and sixty years of age, and had 
selected the fittest of them for soldiers. This militia had 
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been formed into 'two regiments, the Governor command- 
ing one, and Colonel Nathaniel Utie the other. The 
Quakers not only refused to serve in the militia them- 
selves, but tried to persuade others to refuse. They 
refused, too, the promise to be faithful to the government, 
saying "they were to be governed by God's law and not 
by man's law." Of course such conduct could not be per- 
mitted, and therefore a decree was issued ordering all the 
"vagabonds and idlers," called Quakers, to leave the 
colony. If any ventured to return they were to be whip- 
ped out of the colony. However the law was not enforced 
and was soon done away with. 

In the year 1638 a party of Swedes had founded a 
colony on the west bank of the Delaware River where 

Wilmington now stands. Seventeen years 
■nd the Dutch, '^'^i" 'he Dutch from Manhattan (New 

York) conquered the Swedish settlement 
and made two provinces of the land thereabout. Colonel 
Utie was sent to tell them that they had settled in Mary- 
land and would have to live under the government of 
that colony. Word of this was taken to Peter Stuyvesant 
at Manhattan, who sent two men, Augustine Herman 
and Resolved Waldron, to discuss the matter with the 
agents of Maryland. Waldron went back to Stuyvesant 
to tell him that no agreement could be come to, while 
Herman went on to Virginia to try to get help from that 
province. While traveling through Maryland he was 
so pleased with the country that he ofTered to make a map 
of the province if Lord Baltimore would give him a 
manor. Lord Bahimore agreed to this proposal and Her- 
man received a grant of five thousand acres (afterwards 
increased to twenty thousand) on the Elk River, He 
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named his place Bohemia Manor. In 1666 he and hi^s 
family were naturalized ; that is, an Act was passed saying 
that they, though foreigners by birth, were made citizens 
of Maryland with all a citizen's rights. He was the first 
foreigner naturalized in Maryland, and 
cmiel.""^""""^'*' probably the first in America. His map 
of the province, which was engraved 
in London in 1673 and is now in the British Museum, 
was a very good one for those days ; but on the northwest 
corner of it he marks the Alleghany Mountains near 
Cumberland and says: "These mighty high and great 
Mountaines . . . , . is supposed to be the very middle 
Ridg of Northern America," So little was then known 
of the great continent lying to the west of the settlements. 
The Maryland that was given to Lord Baltimore 
was larger than the present State. It included all of the 
State of Delaware, was bounded on the east by the Dela- 
ware River, and on the north by a line 
oriKin.1 Boundarie. ^j-^^j^ a^Qve the city of Philadelphia. 

of tbe Province. '' ^ 

But a part of the land extending south 
from Wilmington was given by King Charles II. to his 
brother, the Duke of York, in 1664, and in 1681 Pennsyl- 
vania was granted to William Penn. Disagreement arose 
almost immediately between Penn and Lord Baltimore, 
as the former claimed the land for some distance south 
into Maryland. After endless disputes the sons of Wil- 
liam Penn succeeded in persuading Lord Baltimore to 
give up to them a large slice of some four thousand square 
miles off the northern part of Maryland. This agree- 
ment was made in 1732, and in 1760 the boundary was 
fixed accordingly. The northern boundary of Maryland, 
Mason and Dixon's line, was marked a few years later. 
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The Proprietors of the two colonies employed two Eng- 
lish surveyors, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, to 
. ^^ those parts of the boundary which the 
Diion's agreement of 1760 had left uncertain. Starting 

"™- from the northeastern corner of Maryland in 

1763, they had carried the line westward for two hundred 



and forty-four miles from the Delaware River by 1767. 
Fear of the Indians prevented them from going farther. 
The boundary was marked by mile-stones having Lord 
Baltimore's coat-of-arms cut on one side and that of the 
Penns on the other. The remaining thirty-six miles of 
the boundary were surveyed by Colonel Alexander 
McClean, of Pennsylvania, and Joseph Neville, of Vir- 
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ginia, and the line permanently marked, in 1784. Penn 
himself had indeed tried hard to take from Lord Balti- 
more the land as far south as the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, but failed in this attempt. He even proposed that 
Lord Baltimore should give him this big strip of land in 
the north and himself take enough from Virginia in Ihe 
south to make up for it. 

Then too, in the west, Maryland was to be bounded 
by the Potomac. This river divides into two branches, 
and it was a question whether the south or north branch 
were the true river. Virginia declared for the northern 
branch and Maryland for the southern ; and although 
later on Maryland was proved to be in the right, Virginia 
refused to yield. In the year 1852 the Maryland As- 
sembly yielded to Virginia all the lands in dispute, about 
half a million acres, upon certain conditions. These con- 
ditions Virginia did not fulfill, and the matter now awaits 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE OVERTHROW OF THE PROPRIETARY 

GOVERNMENT TO THE BEGINNING OF 

THE REVOLimON. 

It must not be thought that the Lord Proprietor and 
his settlers never had misunderstandings or discussions 
with each other. The colonists in Maryland, like Eng- 
lishmen everywhere, were for the most part law-abiding 
men ; but at the same time they would not consent to 
Cum. of Di.putt ^^ imposed upon, nor to have their 
betwHii the PrupTic liberties infril^ed. They did not as a 
tor aiMi the s«tiien. ^.^j^ ^^^^ about such questions, but 
talked them over and argued about them. Sometimes 
they were in the right, but too often they were led into 
squabbling and rebellion when they were really in the 
wrong. Many of the settlers were friendly towards the 
Proprietary government, but others thought it would be 
better if the colony were to become directly responsible 
to ihe King of England. Then, too, the dislike felt to- 
wards the Catholics was always strong. In Maryland only 
about one-twelfth of the population were Catholics, one- 
sixth belonged to the Church of England, while fully 
three-fourths were Protestants of other sects; so that the 
Protestants far outnumbered the Catholics. Almost all 
the high offices were filled by kinsmen or friends of Lord 
Baltimore, while the people trusted to the lower house of 
Burgesses, or Delegates as they began to be called, whose 
members were elected from among themselves, to look 
after their interests. It sometimes happened, however. 
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that the Proprietor took sides with the Burgesses against 
the Council. 

In 1670 the Governor neglected to summon a few of 
the Delegates who had been elected to the Assembly, 
probably because he thought they would oppose his will. 
When he was asked why he had done this, he could give 
no good explanation. In this way he obtained a house 
of Burgesses not too much opposed to his wishes; and 
therefore, instead of dissolving, as was usual at the end 
of the year, he adjourned the Assembly, and thus kept 

it alive until 1676. In the meantime 
SrvTrbc^jo'^e^" Cecilius Calvert had died in 1675, and 

Charles, who thus became Lord Pro- 
prietor, went to England in the early part of the following 
year, leaving Thomas Notley as Governor. 

One chief cause of complaint, not only in Maryland 
and Virginia, but in all the colonies, was the Navigation 
Act. This Act decreed that no goods should be imported 
into or exported from the colonies except in shifte built 
either in England or the colonies and manned by British 
seamen; and that no sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, and 
other products of the colonies should be shipped any- 
where except to England or to one of her colonies. The 
Act was intended to injure Dutch shipping, but its real 
effect was to injure the trade of the colonies. The Mary- 
land and Virginia planters had sold a large part of their 
tobacco crops to the Dutch, and now that they could do 
so no longer the tobacco was left on their hands, or else 
had to be sold to English merchants at a ruinously low 
price. At the same time they had to pay more for the 
goods which they imported from England than they used 
to pay to the Dutch merchants. In 1662 it was proposed 
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that no tobacco should be planted in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia during the next year, and in 1666 such an agreement 
actually was entered into by Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, but it failed because Lord Baltimore vetoed the 
Act. The discontent at length grew so fierce that it led, 
in 1676, in Virginia, to a rebellion at whose head was a 
young man named Nathaniel Bacon, 
and lu infiuancc Maryland seemed about to follow her 
on Maryland sister colonv in revolt. Bacon had many 

AHaln, 1676. ,..,,,. 

sympathizers in Maryland, and two of 
them, named Davis and Pate, gathering together a force 
in Calvert County, refused to disband even when Gov- 
ernor Notley promised that their demands should be laid 
before the next Assembly. Matters were becoming alarm- 
ing when the rebellion in Virginia came to a sudden 
end with the death of Bacon. The revolt in Maryland 
collapsed at once. Davis and Pate were taken and 
hanged, and peace was restored. 

A few years later another cause of trouble arose, 
this time between the Proprietor and the King. In 1680 
Trouble between ^ Certain George Talbot, an Irishman by 
the Proprietor birth and a kinsman of Lord Baltimore, 
.«d the King. received the grant of a large tract of land 
on the Susquehanna River. Four years later, when Lord 
Baltimore again went to England and left his minor son 
Benedict Leonard as Governor of the colony, Talbot was 
put at the head of a commission of Deputy Governors to 
attend to the business of the office. We have seen that by 
the charter no taxes could be laid in Maryland by either 
King or Parliament, but this did not apply to custom- 
house duties. In collecting these duties the officers of the 
King frequently came into collision with the Proprietor's 
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government, and there was much misunderstanding be- 
tween them. In the year 1684 a small ship of the King's 
navy was lying at St. Mary's, and on board of her, drink- 
ing with the captain, was a certain Christopher Rousby, 
one of the customs officers. Talbot went on board the 
ship, and in the quarrel which soon followed stabbed 
Rousby to the heart. The captain of the vessel carried 
Talbot off to Virginia and handed him over to the Gov- 
ernor. There he was imprisoned and would surely have 
been put to death had he not been rescued by his brave 
wife. She, with only two followers and in mid-winter, 
sailed the whole length of Chesapeake Bay in a small 
boat and carried him off to his manor on the Susquehanna, 
He was pursued immediately, and so hot was the chase 
that at one time, it is said, he had to hide in a cave on 
the banks of the river. His only food was the wild fowl 
brought him by two of his trained hawks. Before long 
Talbot gave himself up. He was tried and found guilty 
in 1685, but was saved from death by Lord Baltimore 
who obtained his pardon from the King. 

This incident, and the charges which the King's 
officers were constantly making that they were hindered 
in collecting the customs duties and that the King was 
being defrauded of his dues, led to ill-will towards the 
Proprietary government on the part of the crown. This 
was the state of affairs when in 1688 King James H., 
who was a Catholic, abdicated his throne and was suc- 
ceeded by the Protestants William and Mary. Lord 
Baltimore at once sent off a messenger to Maryland telling 
the Council to proclaim William and Mary ; but his mes- 
senger died on the voyage, and before a second could 
arrive in the colony trouble had come. All the other 
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colonies were proclaiming the new rulers of England, 
but the Council of Maryland stil! delayed. Many of the 
colonists thought this delay was part of a plot by the 

Catholics in favor of the deposed King 
rt imI.'!'""""" James. At length, in July, 1689, a certain 

John Coode, a wicked and immorai man, 
at the head of seven hundred armed followers, drove the 
Council out of St. Mary's, captured them, and sent word 
of what he had done to King William in the name of the 
Protestants of Maryland, asking the King to take charge 
of the government. Associated with Coode were Nehe- 
miah Blackiston, collector of customs ; Kenelm Cheseldyn, 
speaker of the House ; and Colonel Henry Jowles. These 
men falsely accused the "Papists" of entering into a plot 
with the Indians to murder all the Protestants in the 
colony. The King was willing enough to take possession 
of the colony, and accordingly, in August, 1691, sent out 
Sir Lionel Cdpley to be the first royal 
■ Royal Colony, Govemor. 1 he Troprietor no longer had 
'^'- any part in the government of his colony. 

All the officers were appointed by the crown, and the laws 
passed by the Assembly were sent to the King for approval 
instead of to Lord Baltimore. However, all the rent 
of land was still paid to Lord Baltimore, and he still was 
the owner of lands not yet granted to settlers. .Moreover 
he still received the proceeds of a tax on exported tobacco 
which had been laid for him : this by order of the King, 
although the Assembly objected to paying it. 

The change of government brought about anything 
but good times for the Marylanders. Everybody, rich 
and poor alike, was at once taxed forty pounds of tobacco 
per poll (i. e., per head) to support the Church of Eng- 
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land. No more Catholics were allowed to enter the 
colony, nor were those already there permitted to cele- 
brate mass in public. Later on the Catholics were not 

permitted to worship even in private, nor to 
IreP^^!^!!ited ^^'^^ schools OF Send their children abroad 

to be educated. For doing these things they 
might be punished by life-long imprisonment. If a Catho- 
lic refused to swear away his religion his estates might be 



taken from him and given to his nearest Protestant 
relation. ' 

It was at this time that the capital of the State was 
changed from St. Mary's to Annapolis. Here, in 1696, 

was founded King William School, the first 
L^ho^"69r ^'^^ ^^^^'OOI in Maryland. In that year the 

Assembly passed an Act for the establishment 
of a school in each county of the colony, but for lack of 
money the school at Annapolis was the only one founded. 
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The head of the trustees was Governor Francis Nicholson, 
who gave a lot of land in the town as a site for the school 
building, besides money for the building itself. The other 
trustees also contributed money. The building was com- 
pleted by the year 1701. 

The be fore -mentioned Coode reappears in this year, 
1696. He was elected to the Assembly, but Governor 
Nicholson refused to let him take his seat because he was, 
or had been, a clergyman. Enraged at this, Coode again 
tried to overthrow the government ; but he was a man of 
such bad character that even those who were discontented 
would have nothing to do with him. He fled from the 
colony, but afterwards returned and was pardoned. No 
clergyman of any denomination can sit in the Maryland 
Assembly. The law forbidding this was taken from the 
like law of Parliament. It was passed in the early 
years of the colony when the Jesuit missionaries, who 
had received large tracts of land from the Indians, 
be^n to think themselves free of the common law and 
subject only to the law of their church. Lord Baltimore 
(Cecilius) at once took the matter in hand, and from that 
time to the present day it has been the law that no lands 
can be given or sold to any religious body without the 
consent of the Legislature ; and, as we have said, no 
clergyman can be a member of the Assembly. In these 
two particulars Maryland stands alone of all the States of 
the Union. 

Benedict Calvert, afterwards the fourth Lord Balti- 
more, became a Protestant, and George I. made him Pro- 
prietor in 1715, thus restoring the colony to its former 
status. He was succeeded by his son Charles, who did 
much towards easing the condition of the Catholics. 
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Charles died in 1751, and was succeeded by his son Fred- 
erick, the last Lord Baltimore, who died in the year 1771 
The Proprieury ^^^^^ an evil and wasted life. The last Gov- 
ernor appointed by Frederick, Sir Robert 
Eden, remained in office until June 24, 
1776, so that from 1715 until the colonies became inde- 
pendent Maryland was again a palatinate. The colony, 
by "the industry of its people, had continued to thrive 
under the royal Governors despite the fact that England 
Itad done nothing to help and much to hinder it ; and in 
171 5 the population numbered about fifty thousand.* ■ 

While Frederick was the Proprietor the French and 
Indian War in America was waged, from 1754 to 1760. 
This was a war between France and Eng- 
land for the possession of Canada. The 
French were aided by the Algonquin 
Indians, and the English by the Five Nations. At first 
England left it to the colonies to do the fighting on her 
side, and each colony thought only of defending itself. 
Gradually, however, a spirit of union spread among them ; 
and later this spirit, made stronger by the Stamp Act, 

* 111 that year the population of the twelve colonies was as 
follows; 

Whiles. Blacks. Total. 

Massachusetts, 94,000 2,000 96,000 

Virginia, 72,000 23,000 95,000 

Maryland, 40,700 9,500 50,200 

Connecticut 46,000 i,Soo 47,500 

Pennsylvania and Delaware, 43,300 2,500 45,800 

■New York, 27,000 4,000 31,000 

New Jersey, 21,000 1,500 22,500 

South CaroUna 6,250 10,500 16,750 

North Carolina, 7, 500 3,700 11,200 

New Hampshire, 9,500 150 9,650 

Rhode Island, 8,500 500 9,000 
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led to the Revolution and the confederation of the thir- 
teen States. This war helped, too, towards the inde- 
pendence of the colonies by giv- 
ing their men experience in fight- 
ing battles and training them as 
soldiers. 

In 1756 the population of 
Maryland numbered 107,963 
whites, and 46,225 negroes. 
There were 26,000 whites fit for 
soldiers ; and there were, in fact, 
about 16,000 enrolled in the 
militia. One-third of these, how- 
ever, had no arms at all, and 
none of them were equipped in 
a proper manner. Then, too, 
Maryland had no forts that were 
worth anything for defense, and ^ , 

the French with their Indian .noian wahh.or. 

allies might marchintothecolony 

from their settlements in the West, capture the country 
and kill the people. This was terrible to think of, for the 
Indians were fierce and cruel, torturing their captives and 
killing men, women, and children alike. Indeed the 

Indians came into Western Maryland 
wtl!ter^iltar!ji«i>ii. ^^"y times, burning the houses of the 

settlers in Frederick County, and either 
killing the inhabrtants or carrying them off into captivity. 
Some of the terrified settlers abandoned their farms and 
fled to the more thickly populated parts of the colony. 
After the defeat of General Braddock, who had been sent 
out from England to command the forces, some of the 
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Indians came to within eighty miles of Baltimore where 
the women and children were put on boats to be ready to 
escape. When Braddock arrived he hoped to raise money 
and supplies in aU the colonies, but the Maryland As- 
sembly gave only £6,000 (Virginia gave £ 100,000) and 
a few soldiers. They gave this grudgingly after much 
delay and many disputes with the Governor, who did all 
in his power to help General Braddock. Braddock was 



OLD FOftT FREDERICK, 

defeated and killed, and if the French had followed up 
their victory they probably could have captured the whole 
of Maryland. Fortunately the northern colonies had 
begun to attack the French, who were compelled to send 
most of their troops back to Canada; so that Maryland 
was saved in spite of the meanness and obstinacy of the 
Assembly, 

There was still danger in the West from the Indians, 
and the Assembly at length voted £40,000 for defense: 
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but even in doing it they managed to put in something 
to the disadvantage of Lord Baltimore. He, as the Pro- 
prietor of the colony, received from every one who owned 
land a small "quit-rent," as it was called, a small sum of 
money, and of course paid no rent to himself for lands 
which he still held as his own. When the Assembly voted 
the £40,000 they laid a tax on land to raise part of the 
money and wished Lord Baltimore to pay the tax on all 
of his land that had not been granted to some one else. 
The amount he would have to pay was not very large, but 
Frederick Calvert* thought only of getting out of his 
colony all the money he could. We may feel sure that if 
George or Cedlius had been the Proprietor at that time, 
he would have given of his own free will much more than 
the Assembly had to force from Frederick. Surely the 
Proprietor ought to have been willing to share in the 
expense of defending his colony ; but on the other hand 
the Assembly was more in the wrong to run the risk of 
having innocent men, not to say women and children, 
killed and tortured, by refusing to pass a straightforward 
Act to raise money for their defense. In the end Lord 
Baltimore, through Governor Sharpe, had to yield, and 
several matters concerning taxation that had made dis- 
sension between the Assembly and the Proprietor were 
decided in favor of the former. 



* Frederick Calvert was succeeded as Proprietor of Maryland 
by his natural son, Henry Harford. There were thus six Lords 
Proprietary of Maryland: 1632, Cecilius Calvert; 1675, Charles 
Calvert; 1715, Benedict Leonard Calvert; 1715, Charles Calvert; 
1751, Frederick Calvert; 1771, Henry Harford. The first Lord 
Baltimore, George Calvert, was not a Proprietor, and the last 
Proprietor, Henry Harford, was not a Lord Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 

We have seen that the first colonists bought the site 
of St, Mary's from the Indians who already had a village 
there. These Indians belonged to the Pascataway tribes 
and were always friendly to the whites. At 
laMaVUn. *^^ ^^^"^ °f Chesapeake Bay lived a more war- 
like nation, the Susquehannoughs, and in the 
East the Nanticokes. With these, as well as with the 
peaceful Pascataways, there was very 
little serious trouble beyond the occa- 
sional murder of a poor settler living 
on the outskirts, or his wife and chil- 
dren. There were no long and bloody 
wars such as were fought in other 
colonies, and this was largely due to 
the fairness with which the Indians 
were always treated. One of the Gov- 
ernors and his high officers even took 
part in the election of an Indian em- 
peror, the successor of Uttapoingassi- 
nem ; and some twenty years before an- 
other emperor, his queen, and his little 
son had been baptized. Afterwards 
this emperor and empress were married 
according to the Christian rites. The 
AXE. Pascataways seem to have died out 

gradually, while the Susquehannoughs were so weakened 
by attacks of smallpox and wars with their fierce neigh- 
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bors to the North, the Senecas and Cayugas, that they 
at last fled southward into Virginia. In their flight they 
were pursued by their enemies, the Senecas, who, while on 
the warpath did some damage to the plantations of the 
whites. The blame for this was laid on the Susquehan- 
noughs, and in punishment their chiefs were massacred 
by the Virginia militia. The small remnant of the tribe 
returned to their old hc«ne on the Susquehanna River, and 
submitted to their Indian enemies. They lived on for 
about a hundred years, until, in 1763, the few remaining 
were massacred by the whites in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The peacefulness 
of the' Indians had 
much to do with the 
way in which Mary- 
land was settled. In 
New England, where 
the Indians might make 
an attack at almost any _ 
moment, the settlers ■■':■ 
naturally kept close 
tc^ether in towns and 

villages, where they ■ -.^ 

could take refuge in a ~^ 

fort or block-house and block-house 

defend themselves ; but 

in Maryland, where there was no need of this 
stMmxttts. defense, they spread themselves out over the 

country, each family living on its own farm or 
plantation remote from the others. Even St. Mary's, 
where the courts were held and public business attended 
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to, never had more than sixty houses, and these were 
scattered for five miles along the shore. 

For the first ninety years St. Mary's and Annapolis 

were the only real towns. Then came Joppa, on the 

Gunpowder River, which flourished after a 

Early Towna. ,,.... , ,. 

fashion for fifty years, only to die away as its 
trade passed into the hands of the town of Baltimore. 



Before the present Baltimore was founded two other 
towns of that name had appeared, or rather had been 
made on paper and staked out, one* on the Bush River 
in Baltimore County in 1683, and another in Dorchester 

•There is still a boat-landing on the Bush River, called "Old 
Baltimore." This landing seems to float up and down the river. 
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County. In the year 1729 the Assembly passed a law 
giving the planters near the Patapsco permission to buy 
land on that river to make a port for their vessels. The 

site of the town was first surveyed in 1730. 

Sixty acres of land, situated where the Basin 
"^"' now is, were bought of Charles and Daniel 

Carroll for forty shillings an acre. The town ait the end 
of twenty years had only about twenty houses and one 
hundred inhabitants, but by the end of the Revolution 
it had grown to be a beautiful town. Market Street, 



lined with houses brightly colored in blue, white and blue, 
or yellow, was the longest, gayest, and most beautiful 
Annapolis Street of any city in the country. For many 
the Chid years Annapolis was the chief town. It was 
''^°*"" small, but was beautifully laid out, and 

although originally a Puritan settlement, it became in 
course of time a centre of gayety. Balls were given, race 
meets were held, and the homes of the wealthy planters, 
such as the Carrolls, the Pacas, and others, were noted 
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for their hospitality. In this town was published the first 
newspaper in the colony, the Gazette, begun in 1727 ; and 
here was established also the earliest theatre, whose first 
play-bill appeared in the Gazette of July 2, 1752. The 
town was famous for its beautiful women, a fame which 
it has shared with the rest of the State. 



STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS. 

The friendliness of the Indians was not the only, 
nor perhaps the chief reason for the lack of towns in 
Maryland. Chesapeake Bay with its 
HiVShwTw.,. rivers, creeks, and inlets, had probably 
more to do with the slow growth of towns 
.than any other cause. The planters and farmers in their 
canoes or pungies could travel about easily and quickly 
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from place to place, and could thus talk business or 
pleasure at each other's homes instead of at the town. 
Almost every plantation lay along the water and had its 
own "landing," or wharf. To these landings the tobacco 
and other things grown were taken, and there the vessels 
came from England or the other colonies to unload goods 
and take in cargo. Horses were plentiful, too ; everybody 



rode, and communication on land was easy by paths and 
bridle-tracks, but there were very few carriages and 
almost no roads. Rolling-roads were a feature of both 
Maryland and Virginia. They were narrow roads cut 
through the forest and leading to some river or the Bay 
shore. A hogshead of tobacco, fitted with axle and shafts, 
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would itself form a cart to be rolled down one of these 
roads and loaded cm a ship for England. The first post 
route in the State was established in 1695. It ran from 
the Potomac, through Annapolis, to Philadelphia, and 
over it the mails were carried eight times a year. 

Almost every colonist was a farmer. There were 
a few who had manors of 2,000 to 20,000 acres ; others 
with plantations of as muth as 1,000 acres; and many 
more with homesteads of 50 to 100 acres each. You 
have all probably seen some old place in the country which 
is called "the Manor ;" and these places are 
for the most part the remains of the old 
Maryland manors. When Lord Baltimore 
granted to anyone a large estate of 2,000 acres or more, 
he made the estate a manor; that is, the estate became 
a sort of little state within the larger State of Maryland ; 

and its owner, together with the freemen 
Manor*. " ^^ '*' Passed by-laws and held law courts 

to punish thieves, poachers, and other evil- 
doers. "In the life upon these manors there was a 
kind of patriarchal completeness ; each was a little world 
in itself. There was the great house with its generous 
dining-hall, its paneled wainscoat, and its family por- 
traits ; ithere was the chapel, with the graves of the lord's 
family beneath its pavement and the graves of common 
folk out in the churchyard ; there were the smoke-houses, 
and the cabins of negro slaves ; and here and there One 
might come upon the dwellings of white freehold tenants, 
with ample land about them held on leases of one-and- 
twenty years. In establishing these manors, Lord Balti- 
more had an eye to the military defense of his colony. 
It was enacted in 1641 that the grant of a manor should 
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be the reward' for every settler who should bring with 
him from England twenty able-bodied men, each armed 
with a musket, a sword and belt, a bandelier and flask, 
ten pounds of powder, and forty pounds of bullets and 
shot"* Any one of the first lot of colonists who brought 
over five men, received two thousand acres of land for 
which he paid a rent of four hundred pounds of wheat 
per year; one wlio came betweai 1634 and 1635 ^""^ 
brought over ten men, received the same number of acres 
at a rent of six hundred pounds of wheat ; those who came 
later or brought fewer men received proportionately 
smaller lots of land. These manors continued for some 
time until the wealthy planters began to own large num- 
bers of slaves, when they found they could make their 
estates pay better by working the whole of them with 
slaves than they could by renting separate farms to free 
white men. Thus the manors gradually lost their mean- 
ing and are now left only in names. 

Whether the farm were large or small the life on it 
was much the same. The colonists visited and enter- 
tained each other; and if a stranger came into 
HM^MHy ^^^ country, from England, let us say, he could 
hardly get away again they were so glad to 
have him, to hear from him the news of what was happen- 
ing in the Old World. Hospitality was so widespread that 
even an inn-keeper had to notify his guests if he intended 
to charge them for what he served ; otherwise he could 
not collect his bill. Here is the way a certain Ebenezer 
Cook, a tobacco buyer, or as he calls himself a "sot-weed 
factor," describes his visit to Maryland in 1700 : 

•Fiske, "Old Virginia and Her Neighbours," vol. ii, p. 147. 
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"So after hearty Entertainment 
Ot Drink and Victuals without payment; 
For Planters' Tables, you must know, 
Are free for all that come and go. 
While Pen and Milk, with Mush well stoar'd, 
In Wooden Dishes grae'd the Board; 
With Homine and Syder-pap, 
(Which scarce a hungry dog would lap) 
Wei! stuff'd with Fat from Bacon fry'd. 
Or with Mollossus dulcify'd. 
Then out our Landlord puils a Pouch 
As greasy as the Leather Couch 
On which he sat, and straight begun 
To load with Weed his Indian Gun 

His Pipe smoak'd oat, with aweful Grace, 

The reverend Sire walks to a Chest; 

From thence he lugs a Cag of Rum." 

Mr. Cook doesn't seem to have enjoyed his siippef 
of com-poiie and hominy, but in the morning 

"I did to Planter's Booth repair. 
And there at Breakfast nobly Fare 
On rashier broil'd of infant Bear: 
I thought the Cub delicious Meat, 
Which ne'er did ought but Chesnuts eat." 

He had had very little rest the night before; for, 
as he says, 

''Not yet from Plagues exempted quite, 
The Curst Muskitocs did me bite." 

He found the settlers more than a match for him in 
business dealings, and altogether had a great deal to com- 
plain of. 
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The houses were for the most part small and built 
of logs, but some belonging to the rich planters were 

built of brick. The log cabins were often 
?'illi"^"r"^w«. fastened together with wooden pegs, as 

nails, like everything else made of iron, 
were costly. Sometimes a man, when he removed to a 



CARROLL MANSION AT CARROLL PARK. 

new neighborhood, would burn down his log house in 
order to gather up the iron nails from the ashes. Door 
hinges were made of leather. As the colony became more 
thickly settled and saw-mills more common, houses were 
made of boards ; until finally noble residences, such as 
Doughoregan Manor, the home of the Carrolls, and Wye 
Hall, the home of the Pacas, were built. 
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Their furniture, what they had of it, was mostly 
imported. Some of the richer folk had a small supply 
of silver tankards, salt-cellars, candle-sticks, and spoons, 
but ra-rely forks until later. Forks were first brought to 
America in 1633. In that year Governor Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, received one. Pewter was much more 
common than silver, and the poorer people used wooden 
trenchers (flat bowls) and wooden spoons. China was 
not common, and glass was rare. 

The first lights used were pine-knots of the pitch- 
pine; later, candles were made of tallow, wax, and the 
"caudle-berry" or bay-berry. Lamps of pewter and of 
glass, burning whale oil, were sometimes used. As a 
matter of course the fuel used was wood. Great logs 
burned in vast fireplaces at first, but as the forests were 
gradually cleared the size of both log and fireplace was 
much reduced. In the kitchen a bar of wood or iron 
stretched across the fireplace, and from it hung chains 
and pothooks of various lengths with big and little pots 
and kettles of iron or brass. Kettles, gridirons and skil- 
lets had long legs to keep them from sinking too deep in 
the hot 'coals ; while toasting-forks, waffle-irons, and such 
implements had very long handles so that one cooking 
might not be too near the blazing heat. Baking was done 
in bake-kettles, which stood in the hot ashes; in Dutch 
ovens, which were metal boxes open on one side, and 
placed with the opening toward the fire ; or in the brick 
oven. This last was a sort of little fireplace built along- 
side of the great one. It was filled with wood which 
burned until the bricks were thoroughly heated ; then 
the ashes were raked out and the oven was ready for use. 
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In some houses were found libraries, and in many 
more packs of hounds; for fox-hunting was a favorite 
amusement. The runs were often very long, and if a 
hunter found himself too far away from home at night- 
fall, he would go to the nearest planter's house, where 
everybody would dance, play cards, drink punch, and 
have a Jolly time for the rest of the night. There were 
other sports ; horse-races were held at five or six places, 
there were frequent bull-baitings, and cock-fighting went 
on very nearly all the time. 

There was game in plenty: deer, bears, wolves, wilu 
turkeys weighing thirty or forty pounds, and diicks and 
other water-fowl by the thousand. It is re- 
of OBine. lated that Captain John Smith and two compan- 
ions, firing together, one shot apiece, killed one 
hundred and forty-eight ducks. Flocks of ducks a mile 
wide and seven miles long floated on the waters of the 
Chesapeake. Curiously enough we do not read of the 
early settlers eating crabs and terrapin, but they learned 
before long to appreciate the latter. Once some of them 
complained that when their supply of corn was cut off 
they were compelled to eat oysters. Some of these oys- 
ters and crabs were twelve inches long, but large shell- 
fish were not confined to the waters of Maryland; for it 
is reported that lobsters six feet long were caught at 
New York. Fish abounded, and it is said that horses in 
crossing a stream would tread on them and kill them. 

On the farms they raised wheat, com and 
g^i^pj.^^ various fruits and vegetables, but principally 
tobacco. Everyone grew tobacco, even to the 
neglect of other things and other occupations. One rea- 
son for this was that tobacco was used as money. A 
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horse was worth, not so many dollars or pounds sterling, 
but so many hundred pounds of tobacco; wages, rents, 
taxes, everything was paid in tobacco. A man 
MoDcy. would say to himself, "I will raise a big crop of 
tobacco and so shall be rich and able to buy a 
lot of things that I want ;" but the trouble was that every- 
one else said and did the same, and tobacco would then 
be so plentiful that a thing which 
used to be worth one hundred 
Ijounds of tobacco would now be 
worth two hundred or three hundred 
pounds. It is of no advantage to 
earn twice as much as we used to 
earn if all we buy costs three times 
as much as formerly. Tobacco 
money worked badly in other ways : 
for instance, suppose a man rented 
a farm for two thousand pounds of 
~ tobacco, and suppose so much to- 

bacco was raised that it became 
worth only half as much as before ; then, you see, his land- 
lord was really receiving, in value, only half the rent 
agieed upon, and was not being treated fairly or honestly. 
Such a state of affairs would be unjust, not only to the 
landlords, but equally so to anyone working for a salary 
or for wages. Besides ail this, tobacco is a crop that ex- 
hausts the soil, making it so poor that in time nothing will 
grow in it. 

Lord Baltimore had the right to coin money, and 
indeed, about the year 1661, he sent to the colony a supply 
of shillings, sixpences, and groats, taking tobacco in ex- 
change for it. But the colonists found it convenient to 
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pay their taxes with the silver which thus found its way 
back to Lord Baltimore again, and the tobacco-money 
evil was not remedied. 

The soil that tobacco was impoverishing was a rich 
one; taken in connection with the mild and genial cli- 
mate it made of Maryland a singularly favored land. 
The State has the advantages of both North and South, so 
that figs, peaches and magnolias grow alongside of 



apples, hemlocks, and pines. The State is rich in. min- 
erals and metals, notably in coal, though, of course, the 
early settlers made no use of that. In fact, 
^""^'i Maryland seems to have a share of nearly all 
the good things of this earth, and unfortunately 
some of the evils, too ; for the colonists soon discovered, 
what Marylanders still know, that fevers, ague, and mos- 
quitoes hover around the marshes of the Bay shore. 

We have said that in the first lot of settlers were 
twenty "gentlemen adventurers," and three hundred 
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laborers ; and we have spoken of freemen, servants, and 
slaves. Lefus now try to get a clear idea of these differ- 
ent classes. In the first place, there were a few rich men 

who brought over other settlers, together 
settien : with guns, tools, and . goods, and who rc- 

piantcn Bfid ccivcd large estates. There were others who 

were poor, and who brought over little ex- 
cept themselves, and sometimes their families, to whom 
were given farms of fifty to one hundred acres each ; 
unless they had learned a trade, such as hlacksmi thing, 
carpentry or shoemaking, in which case they received 
perhaps two or three hundred acres. 

There were still others who were too poor to pay 
for their passage to the New World. These were carried 

over by the owner of some vessel, and on their 
Redempllonere. . , . , , , , , , 

arrival m the colony were sold to one of the 

planters for a term of years, usually two, three, or four, 
the price they brought going to the ship-owner to pay for 
their passage. They were called "redemptioners," and 
were for the most part hard-working, honest men and 
women. Indeed many of them were gentlemen, and they 
were often employed as teachers for the planters' children. 
While their term of service lasted they were usually 
treated kindly ; and at the end of it they became freemen, 
received from their master a year's provisions, besides 
tools and clothing, and could begin farming for them- 
selves on fifty acres of land. What they received de- 
pended somewhat on the generosity of their master ; 
but by law they were entitled to "one cap or hat, one new 
cloth or frieze suit, one shirt, one pair shoes and stock- 
ings, one axe, one broad and one narrow hoe, iifty acres 
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land, and three barrels of corn."* Women who came 
over in this way became domestic servants, or else married 
freemen who were only too glad to get them for wives. 
A certain George Alsop, who was one of these redemp- 
tioners bound for four years, writes, on his arrival in 
Maryland, to a friend in England, thus : "I am now upon 

land and had I known my yoak would 

have been so easie I would have been 

here long before now," And again, in a letter to his 
father in the old country he says, "The Servant of this 
Province, which are stigmatiz'd for Slaves by the .... 
vulgar in England, live more like Freemen than the most 
Mechanick Apprentices in London, wanting for nothing 

that is convenient and necessary, and are 

extraordinary well used and respected." 

A fourth class of settlers were the convicts. One of 
these might be anything from a Jacobite plotter down to 
a common pickpocket or highwayman. In 
those days evil-doers were punished much more 
severely than they are now, and crimes for which one 
would now be sent to prison for a few months or years, 
were then punished by hanging. Many people thought 
the laws too severe, and criminals often had their sen- 
tences commuted : instead of being hanged they were 
transported to the colonics for seven or fourteen years, 
England was more glad to be rid of these people than the 
colonies were to receive them, and Maryland protested 
against their being sent to her shores, but without avail. 
However, there were probably many more redemptioners 
than convicts brought over. 

"Decision of the Provincial Court in 1648. 
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Finally there were the negro slaves* who were owned 
outright by their masters, and who did not become free 
after a service of so many years. The number of these 
was not large until after the year 1713. The law regu- 
lated their treatment, and a master who was 

Negro SUve*. , , - , ■ . , . , 

cruel to his slave was punished ; but they were 
a race apart, and if a white woman married a negro she 
was looked upon as a negress herself and became the slave 
of the negro's master. Even in those early days there was 
much difference of opinion about the negroes, some peo- 
ple thinking they should all be set free, others thinking it 
right to keep them in slavery ; and we shall see that when 
the same question came up later the people of Maryland 
were about equally divided on it. 

These were the different classes of people in Mary- 
land before the Revolution, and we must remember that 
they were well-marked classes. Every man had his rights 
and even a slave had to be treated kindly, but the wealthy 
planters formed an aristocracy not unlike that of England 
at the present day. They were better educated and more 
refined than the small farmers and tradesmen, were usu- 
ally of good and sometimes of noble birth, and lived a so- 
cial life apart from these. If a planter went to an inn he 
sodai Distinctians' ^^^ shown to the parlor, a tradesman and 
Qrowtbof his wife went to the kitchen or tap-room; 

Democratic spirit. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^g ^j^j^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^j^^^ 

was much changed. In the first place, all the people were 
becoming united in a common cause against Great 
Britain ; they all suffered the same taxes and oppression, 
and in meeting together to oppose injustice from the 

*For a fuller account of the negroes in Maryland, see p. 122, 
following. 
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mother country they forgot their differences of wealth, 
education, aud birth. Then, too, the Maryland planters 
began to grow more wheat and less tobacco. Now, 
tobacco is a crop that can be grown well by slaves, while 
wheat can be better grown by free laborers, so that more 
of the free whites were gradually employed; and the feel- 
ing of aristocracy is much less strong when one has free- 
men working for him than when his work is done by 
negro slaves. This change of feeling did not take place 
all at once but in the course of years ; and indeed, during 
the Revolution and for some time afterwards, there was 
still a marked difference in the classes of people in Mary- 
land. 

For a long time all the settlers lived in tide-water 
Maryland ; that is, along the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
and the rivers emptying into it; but farther back in the 
country roamed bands of rangers and back- 
woodsmen, who lived by hunting and fish- 
ing and who dressed and even fought like 
Indians. They lived in cabins built of logs, the cracks 
between the logs stopped up with clay or mortar, and with 
the chimney built on. the outside. The floor was of clay, 
and the beds were often bear-skins spread on the floor. 
Their chairs were blocks of wood, they ate from wooden 
platters, and considered themselves rich if they had a few 
pewter cups and spoons. They were fine shots with their 
old-fashioned rifles, and as they hunted game for food 
and furs they kept constantly moving farther into the 
wilderness to the west and marking out the way for the 
settlers who came after them. Many of these Western 
settlers were Germans, who, for the most part, came into 
Maryland through Pennsylvania. At first they were few 
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?nd scattered, but in 1735 an organized colony, led by 
John Thomas Schley, setted in the neighborhood of Fred- 
erick. This leader, an excellent school master and a de- 
vout man, spared himself no pains in working for the 
settlement. It was he who built the first house in the 
town of Frederick, which was laid out in 1745, From 
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him is descended Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, famous 
in the late war with Spain. 

Hagerstown, also, was founded by Germans. In 1739 
Jonathan Hagar made a settlement there, and in 1769 the 
town was laid out. He called the town after his wife, 
Elizabeth Town, but almost from the beginning people 
gave it the name of its founder. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REVOLUTION UP TO THE TIME OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

As we have seen, the French and Indian War had 
partially united the colonies for purposes of defense, and 

had paved the way for that closer union , 
■nd of DucoDtent. which led at last to their independence. 

There were many causes which acted to 
make the colonies dissatisfied with England, and to bring 
them closer together. We have already mentioned the 
Navigation Act,* and in Maryland another of these causes 
was the poll tax that everyone, regardless of creed, had 
to pay for the support of the Church of England. Still 
another — in the other colonies as well as in Maryland — 
,^ „ , was the Stamp Act. This was an Act passed 

Tbe Stamp Act. 

by the British Parliament in 1765, requiring 
that stamped paper be used for certain specified purposes. 
For example, the tax on a license to sell wine was twenty 
shillings; the tax on a deed was one shilling six pence; 
that on a newspaper one penny. These taxes were of the 
same kind as those laid by our own government in 1898 
requiring a two-cent stamp on every bank cheque, a one- 
cent stamp on every telegram, and so on. But with this 
difference: we recognize the present stamp taxes to be 
laid on us by our own representatives for the expenses 
of our own government; while the colonists in 1765 looked 
upon their stamp taxes as laid by others than themselves 

*See ante, p. 28. 
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for the benefit of the British government, and not for 
their own good. It was "taxation without representation," 
Zachariah Hood, a Marylander, brought a lot of the 
stamped paper from England and was appointed the 
officer to sell it in the colony. When he arrived, how- 
ever, the people would not permit any of the paper to be 
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sold, but shipped it back in another vessel. In Baltimore, 
Annapolis, and other towns, effigies of Hood were hauled 
No stampta '" cafts, a halter around the neck, were 
Paper Allowed tarred and feathered, whipped and hanged. 
His house in Annapolis was torn down, and 
he had to make his escape to New York to put himself 
under the protection of General Gage. Even there he 
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was compelled to resign his office and promise never again 
to try to sell the stamps. 

All classes of the people joined in the opposition. 
Daniel Dulany, of Annapolis, who was then one of the 
foremost lawyers of America, published a book arguing 
that the Stamp Act was entirely illegal. Societies 
Liberty. Called Sons of Liberty were formed in the 
various colonies to oppose the Act, and in Mary- 
land they compelled the courts to transact all business 
without stamped paper. The Maryland Casette on Octo- 
ber ID was put into mourning, with a skull and cross- 
bones in the place where the stamp should have gone. 
The Assembly also acted, and appointed three delegates, 
Edward Tilghman, William Murdock and Thomas Ring- 
gold, to the Congress held in New York, through which 
the colonies petitioned the King and Parliament to remove 
the stamp taxes. 

So much opposition at length compelled Parliament 
to repeal the Stamp Act, but almost immediately it laid 
a new tax on tea and many other articles of import. 
All the colonies opposed these new taxes as strongly as 
they did the Stamp Act; and Maryland 
rpanmai jo'^^d the othcrs in the agreement not to 
use any tea, or any other articles on which 
taxes were laid, until the tax was removed. Gentlemen 
even wore home-spun clothes instead of the silks and fine 
stuffs they had been accustomed to. This agreement 
Maryland kept until the war began, although the other 
colonies had by that time abandoned it. 

Nevertheless, some merchants in the colony attempted 
to evade the non-importation agreement. On October 
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15, 1774, the brig Peggy Stewart, with a cargo of tea 
for Williams & Co., entered the harbor of Annapolis, and 
Tht Ptzty Stewart ^^^ owner of the vessel, Mr. Anthony 
■nd ber CargDofTo, Stewart, a member of the non-impor- 
- octob« ,9, .774- jgf jp^ society, paid the duty. This so 

incensed the people of Anne Arundel County that some 
of the more violent among them proposed to tar and 
feather Mr. Stewart, although he had already publicly 
apologized and confessed that he had done wrong. He 
and Joseph and James Williams, the owners of the tea, 
signed a paper acknowledging that they had insulted the 
people of the colony by their conduct and promising not 
only never to repeat the offense but also to burn all the 
seventeen packages of tea. This, however, was not 
enough to satisfy the people. Accordingly, on October 
19, four days after her arrival,, the Peggy Stewart was 
run aground on Windmill Point where Stewart himself 
set fire to her, and she with her cargo was burned to the 
water's edge. 

Almost a year before this in Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston, cargoes of tea had been either destroyed 
or returned to England. King George III. and his minis- 
ters were enraged at these doings of the colonies, and 
looking upon Boston as a "hot-bed of rebellion," deter- 
mined to make an example of that city. They thought 
the other colonies would not come to the aid of Mas- 
sachusetts, and that she would be afraid alone to offer 
resistance. Early in the year 1774, therefore. Parliament 
passed an Act annulling the charter of Massachusetts and 
closing the port of Boston. The port of Boston was 
closed on June i,and on Juneaa a convention of delegates 
from every county of Maryland was held at Annapolis. 
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(From the painling by Fnnk B. Mayer, at (be State House. Annapolis. 
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The convention passed resolutions denouncing the action 
of Parliament and expressing sympathy for Boston, 
Subscriptions were taken up throughout the colony, and 
shiploads of corn, rye-bread, and other supplies were sent 
to relieve the poor of Boston, 

The people everywhere had begun to collect arms 
and ammunition ; not only to fight for thenteelves, but to 
help Boston, too, if it should need help. The Mary- 
landers thought that enough talking had already been 
done and that the time had come for fighting. As Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, wrote: "And do you think that 
our pens are to settle this 
mighty question? The peo- 
ple know their rights — 
knowledge is resistance — 
and our only umpire is the 
God of battles !" Commit- 
tees of Correspondence had 
been organized in the diflfer- 
ent colonies to keep them in 
•touch with one another and 
to form plans for better re- 
sisting the tyranny of Eng- 
land, and in June, 1774, the 
CHARLES CARROLL. OF CARROLLTON. Maryland committee had 
written to that of Virginia 
proposing that a general Congress be held in Phila- 
delphia. The colonies agreed to this, and the Con- 
gress met on September 5, in Carpenter's Hall, in Phila- 
delphia. The delegates sent by Maryland were Robert 
Goldsborough, William Paca, Samuel Chase, and Mat- 
thew Tilghman. 
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Our State, like the other colonies, had in the early 
part of this struggle no idea of becoming independent 
of Great Britain, and was striving and ready to fight only 
for what she considered her rights under that govern- 
ment. Maryland was conservative ; that is, she wanted 

to keep all she had that was good until she 
comervatiini. ^^'^ ^"""^ ^^^'^ what was to take its place was 

better. Moreover tlie Proprietary govern- 
ment had been wise and good on the whole, and Robert 
Eden, who was then Governor, had the respect and affec- 
tion of everyone. There was 
no British army invading her 
shores and occupying her 
towns as in Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Virginia, 
so that her desire for indepen- 
dence arose more from sym- 
pathy with the other colonies 
than from her own needs. 
Thus she was rather slow 
in joining the other colonies 

in declaring their independ- samuelohase. 

ence. At length, early in the 

year 1776, Samuel Chase left Congress and came to Mary- 
land, where, aided by Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, he 
showed the people that the time had come 
"'STtartn^the" "'hen they should free themselves from 
independeocc M the rule of the mother country. A new 
june*^^"lT76- Convention was elected which, on June 
28, 1776, gave its delegates in Congress 
power "to concur with the other United Colonies, or a 
majority of them, in declaring the said Colonies free and 
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independent States." Maryland was the twelfth colony 
formally to concur in independence, and the Declaration 
of Independence was signed on the part of Maryland by 
Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas Stone, and Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. This same State Convention, on 
July 6, before it liad heard of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Congress, proclaimed the independence of 
Maryland. 

When Maryland declared its independence of Great 
Britain the Proprietary government was by that very act 
destroyed, Maryland the colony no longer existed, and 
Maryland the State had to proceed forthwith to organize 
a new government for itself. On the first of August, 

FIrM constitution.! ^77^' delegates were elected through- 
Convention, out the State to a convention for the 
"«"■ M. '77 ■ purpose of drawing up a Constitution. 
The convention met at Annapolis on the 14th of August 
and elected Matthew Tilghman president. The people of 
Prince George's County had permitted "every taxable 
freeman bearing arms" to vote at the election, but the 
law in Maryland allowed only those owning a certain 
amount of property* to vote. Differences of the sSme kind 
occurred in Kent and Frederick Counties. New elections 
were ordered in those places, and the delegates then 
chosen took their seats in the convention. Early in the 

following November the Constitution was 
Constitution and , , ^ , . , , , ,. 

BUI of Rights adopted, after being thoroughly discussed 

AdDptc^ Ijy t],g convention and the people. By 

this Constitution the Legislature of the 
State, called the General Assembly of Maryland, was 

*A freehold of fifty acres or a personal estate of forty 
pounds sterling. 
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divided into two chambers, the Senate and the House 
of Delegates. The chief executive of the State, the Gov- 
ernor, bad no voice in the making of laws and had no 
veto power. In order to have the right to vote a man 
must have been a resident of the State for at least one 
year, must be twenty-one years of age, and must own 
a freehold of fifty acres in the county of his residence, or 
property within the State to the value of thirty pounds. 
By this law freemen were allowed to 
Coniiituthin. ' ^""^^ whether they were colored or white. 
/ In r8o2 the property qualification was 

abolished, but the franchise was given only to white per- 
sons. The required length of residence was changed in 
1810, and the law thus modified remains in force to the 
present day, except that the franchise is now exercised 
without regard to color.* The House of Delegates was 
composed of eighty members ; four from each of the 
nineteen counties, and two each from Annapolis and 
Baltimore. The Senate consisted of fifteen members, 
nine of whom were to be residents of the Western Shore 
and six of the Eastern. To be eligible as a Delegate a 
person must own an estate of five hundred pounds ; as a 
Senator must own property of more than one thousand 
pounds in value. The Delegates were elected directly by 
the people; the Senators indirectly through an electoral 
college composed of two members from each county and 
one from each of the cities of Annapolis and Baltimore. 
The Governor was elected by the Legislature on joint bal- 
lot, and could not hold office for more than three years 
in succession. To be eligible for Governor a person must 
be not less than twenty-five years of age, and must own 

*See p. 156, following. 
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in the State property of over five thousand pounds in 
value, of which at least one thousand pounds must be 
a freehold estate. The Delegates and the Governor were 
elected for one year, the Senators for five years. The two 
houses of the Legislature together elected each year five 
men as a Council to the Governor ; the two houses also 
elected members of Congress.* Provision was also made 
for courts of law and for the election or appointment of 
minor ofiicers. Religious freedom was 
Anembij'ofthe assured in the Declaration of Rights. The 
stiMofMaryiaod. first elections under the ne\v Constitution 
ru»ry s, 1777- ^^^^ j^^j^ j^ November and December, 
1776, and the first meeting of the General Assembly took 
place in the following February. Thomas Johnson was 
elected Governor, and was inaugurated at Annapolis 
on March 21 with great pomp. After the ceremony there 
was a banquet at which thirteen 
— patriotic toasts were drunk, one 

for each State, and in the even- 
ing a ball and illumination were 
given. 

One curious result of the 
separation of the colonies frcwn 
Great Britain was that the Epis- 
copal Church in America was 
left without organization. It 
had formerly been a part of the 
Church of England and was 
supported by government, but 
after the colonies became inde- 



*See p. 110, following. 
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pendent it was disestablished. There were no bishops of 
the church in America, and consequently candidates for 
the priesthood could not be or- 
dained. In 1784, Mason Weems, 
a young man from Maryland 
who was a divinity student in 
England, applied to several Eng- 
lish bishops for admission to 
holy orders, but was refused. 
Finally the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury told him that nothing 
could be done without an Act of 

JOHN THOMAS CLMQETT, 0.0. Parliampnt lipcaimp all clerfv- 
fiRST EPiscopAi BISHOP OF MARYUAND. J^ariiameni, oecause dii cier^y 

men had to take the oath of 
allegiance to the King of England. Such an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed before long. When the diocese of Mary- 
land was organized, John Thomas Claggett was elected its 
first bishop. He was consecrated at New York, in \7Q2. 

In the same year in which Weems was seeking to be 
ordained, John Wesley sent Thomas Colte from England 
to be superintendent of the Metho- 
dist societies in America, and gave 
him authority to consecrate Francis 
Asbury to the same office. This 
ordination took place at a confer- 
ence held at Baltimore in December, 
1784. A few years later the Ameri- 
can Conference altered the title of 
"superintendent" to "bishop," and 

,.,,,.—, , , . , FRANCIS ASBURY. 

the Methodist Church became mde- 
pendent of the Church of England, but without the ap- 
proval of Wesley. In 1784 there were some twenty thou- 
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sand Catholics in Maryland; in 1786 the Pope appointed 
John Carroll, a cousin of Charles Carroll, of CarroUton, as 
his apostolic vicar. He was afterward made Bishop of 
Baltimore and Archbishop of the United States. The 
other churches have independent organizations and no 
bishops, so that such difficulties did not arise in their case. 
Now that the Revolution was fairly begun Maryland 
took an active part in it, and kept up the fame of her old 
Maryland'* Attitude hospitality by giving banqucts to nearly 
Towardi Poreiitii all the distinguished foreigners who 

^ "**■ came to help the colonies. She wel- 

comed them in more serious ways, too, and Lafayette 
speaks very warmly of all that Maryland and Baltimore 
did for him. Count Pulaski raised a corps in Maryland, 
for the most part in Baltimore, which fought valiantly 
under him until he was killed at the siege of Savannah. 
It was this corps that carried the small banner of crim- 
son silk made and embroidered 
for Pulaski by the Moravian Sis- 
ters of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Faded and worn the banner is 
now in the rooms of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. Baron 
de Kalb commanded the Mary- 
land Line until his death at the 
battle of Camden, and it is said 
that while dying he praised the 
FIRST ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP ^ravcry of thc Maryland r^- 
OF MARYLAND. mcHt and its officers. The states- 

men of Maryland saw the im- 
portance to their cause of foreign allies, and Samuel 
Chase was the first man to move in Congress that am- 
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bassadors be sent to France. He and Charles Carroll 
were two of the three commissioners sent by Congress 
to Canada to persuade her to join the colonies in their 
struggle. 

Maryland welcomed foreign allies, but she was also 
true to her leaders at home. It was Thomas Johnson, 
WMfaington Firmly *^"* GovemoF of the State of Maryland, 
Supported by who as a delegate to the Continental 

^"^ ' Congress when it met for the second time 

in May, 1775, formally nominated George Washington 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army. Mary- 
land stood by Washington throughout the war, in battle 
and in the plots that were formed against him ; she was 
faithful to him in success and in defeat, she furnished him 
with food and supplies, and no State sent more troops in 
proportion to its population to his army. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MARYLAND IN THE REVOLUTIONARY TAR. 

The first of the Maryland troops to join Washing- 
ton's army was a company of riflemen, commanded by 
Captain Michael Cresap, which left Fred- 

Creup-s Rllkm«i. /, ^ , „ S ■ j , f- 

erick on July i8, and arrived at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on August 9, 1775. They were 
armed with tomahawks and rifles, and wore hunting 
shirts and moccasins. They were expert shots, and while 
stationed at Roxbury, to the south of Boston, would 
pick off at long range any British officers or men who 
exposed themselves. Cresap, who was f>om in Alle- 
ghany County, died in New York City, October 18, 1775, 
while on his return from the army at Boston, and was 
buried in Trinity churchyard. 

Maryland's quota of troops was 3,405 men; and a 
regiment of these, commanded by Colonel William Small- 
wood, joined the army at New York, where they were 
attached to Lord Stirlir;g's brigade. The Maryland 
troops were Washington's favorites and deserved to be. 
He knew he could rely upon them, that they would stand 
firm and do their duty; and for personal bravery they 
had no superiors in the army. At the battle of Long 
Island Stirling chose a band of four 
Maryknders at the hundred MarylaudeFS, commanded by 
Battle 01 Long bland, Major Mordecai Gist, and kept in 

AUEIUti;, I77«. , , c i ^ v t .1 

check five times that number of the 
enemy until the remainder of his division, who were re- 
treating, succeeded in crossing the marshes behind them 
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into safety. Muskets and cannon were firing on the lOur 
hundred from all sides, but as fast as some fell the others 
closed up the ranks and still faced the enemy. Time and 
again those that were left flung themselves upon the 
enemy, until more than half their number were captured 
or dead. The rest of the army was saved, but at the cost 



of two hundred and fifty of its bravest and best drilled 
soldiers. 

After the campaign around New York bad ended 
so badly as it did for the Americans, General Howe 
ofifered to pardon all "rebels'* who should lay down their 
arms. Great numbers — about three thousand persons 
in the course of ten days — in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
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vania did so, but Maryland on the contrary made extra 
efforts to aid Washington in his difficulty by raising for 
him more troops and supplies, and her soldiers did him 
good service in His victories in New Jersey. In the year 
1777 Washington wrote to Governor Johnson asking for 
Tiie state Furnishes ®^'" more troops, and the State raised 
five more regiments of infantry, mak- 
ing in all seven regiments out of forty- 
three that formed his entire army fit for service. This 
was more than twice as many regiments as Maryland 
should have furnished if all the thirteen colonies had 
shared alike. It must not be stipposed, however, that all 
the people of Maryland were supporters of the new gov- 
ernment. Many of them were, as they were called, 
Tories, and did all they could to aid Great Britain. Num- 
bers of these Tories had gone to England at the begin- 
ning of the war, but many of them had remained in the 

State, especially in Worcester and Somerset 
MuWand Counties, where they were joined by Tories from 

other States. Several times they went so far 
as to break out openly agahist the American cause, but 
without success. Some of them supported the mother 
country because they thought she would be victorious in 
the end and that their property and position would be 
safer if they took this course; but others, among them 
Daniel Dulany, remained loyal to her because they 
believed she had right on her side from the moment the 
colonies had declared themselves independent. 

About the time that Washington was asking and re- 
ceiving more troops from Maryland, Sir William Howe 
embarked nearly his whole army at New York and put 
to sea. For some time it was not known where he had 
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sailed, but at length his fleet passed by Annapolis on its 
way up the Chesapeake. His plan was to overawe Mary- 
land and capture Philadelphia. This plan had been all 
written out by General Charles Lee, who had been taken 
prisoner by the British, and who, to save his own neck, 
now plotted against the American cause. This was not 
known till many years afterwards, and we shall find him 
again in command of an American army and betraying it, 
Lee declared, foolishly and falsely, that most of the peo- 
ple of Maryland and Pennsylvania were Tories,- and 
would welcome the British army. The fleet made a pre- 
tense of attacking Baltimore and then sailed on to Elk- 
■ ton, within fifty-four miles of Philadelphia, the town in 
which Congress held its sessions. The people at once 
carried their stores and property out of reach, so that the 
enemy captured almost nothing. Howe marched toward 
Philadelphia, and took possession of that town after an 
engagement at the Brandywine in which the Americans 
were worsted. In the meanwhile the fleet sailed to the 
Delaware River to aid the Army. All along the river 
the American soldiers fled or refused to do duty, until 
Washington sent some Maryland artillery, under Colonel 
Samuel Smith, of Baltimore, to hold Fort Mifflin, on 

Mud Island. The British commander was 
Fort nifflin? determined to get his fleet up the river, 

as he was having a hard time to find food 
for his soldiers in Philadelphia. Fort Mifflin was 
attacked from the river banks and from the ships until 
the fort was in ruins and many of the garrison killed or 
wounded. But Colonel Smith and his men held out 
until all of the works were beaten down and most of the 
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company of artillery killed, when they set fire to the 
ruins of the fort and left the island. 

In 1778 Howe was succeeded by Sir Henry Ointon, 
who evacuated Philadelphia to gather all his forces 
together in New York. Washington marched rapidly 
after him and sent an advance corps, under Charles Lee, 
who had been exchanged and was again with the Ameri- 
can army, to cut off CHnton's rear. Lee overtook Clin- 
ton near Monmouth Court House. Everything was in 
his favor, but instead of fighting he treacherously ordered 
a retreat. This caused the army to fall into confusion, 
and within a few minutes the enemy would have been 
upon them. Lafayettej who commanded under Lee, at 
once sent a messenger to Washington, who was with the ' 
main army a few miles away. Washington hastened to 
the field, and as he rode up cried, "My 
kX^*^^!^ God, General Lee, what are you about?" 
In Check. Batus Then he hurried to the front and asked 



for some one to keep the British back. 

Nathaniel Ramsay, of Baltimore, at once 
offered himself.' "If you can stop Phe British ten min- 
utes till I -form, you will save my army !" said Washing- 
ton to him. Colonel Ramsay kept them back for half 
anhour, and again the army was saved by the Maryland 
soldiers. 

We cannot tell the whole story of Maryland in the 
Revolutionary War, because that would almost be to 
tell the story of the war itsdf, but must pass on to some 
of the later battles in which the Maryland troops won 
distinction. Sir Henry Clinton thought he had not a 
strong enough army to attack Washington's camp at 
West Point, and so after fortifying New York he set sail 
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for Charleston, in December, 1779. General Lincoln 
was in command of the American forces in Charleston, 
and Washington at once sent all the Virginia and North 
Carolina troops to aid him in the defense of that city. A 
Tbt Maryiud short time afterwards he sent also the 
Line Sent to Maryland Line, together with a Delaware 
'"*■ regiment, under the command of de Kalb, 
and Otho H. Williams of the Sixth Maryland Regiment. 
They arrived too late to help Lincoln, who surrendered 
Charleston after a brave 
defense, but they remained 
in South Carolina under 
General Gates, who suc- 
ceeded Lincoln in the com- 
mand. Sir Henry Clinton 
thought that as Charleston 
had fallen there was almost 
nothing left to be done, 
and therefore sailed back 
to New York, leaving part 
of his army, under Lord 
Cornwallis, with orders to 
conquer all the country ^^ ^^^ 

from Charleston to Chesapeake Bay. 

Baron de Kalb was compelled to halt his troops 
because he could get almost nothing for them to eat, but 

in spite of this General Gates when he ar- 
^*?siduMu rived put the army on the march to Camden. 

Both de Kalb and Williams advised him 
against this, but he would not listen to them. The sol- 
diers ate green peaches instead of bread, and it is said 
even thickened their soup vrith hair powder, so that in 
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a few days two-thirds of them were ill of dysentery. [ They 
found a little commeal, however, and continued the 
march until they came within a few miles of Camden. 
Gates and Comwallis each determined to surprise the 
other's camp, and they did surprise each other, indeed, 
when the two armies met half-way between the encamp- 
ments in the middle of the night. There was a hot skir- 
mish and then both armies waited for morning. Next 

day the battle was fought.: In the 
Aueuit iti'iigo. " American forces the Second Maryland 

Brigade, commanded by General Gist, 
and the . Delaware Battalion were on the right under 
de Kalb, with the First Maryland Brigade, under General 
Smallwood, a short distance behind them. General 
Gates had foolishly sent ofif four hundred of the best 
Maryland regulars on a long march to the south. The 
Virginians were on the left, with the North Carolina 
troops in their rear. Colonel Williams began the battle 
by advancing with about fifty men. The British also 
advanced, firing and shouting, which so frightened the 
Virginia militia that they threw down their guns and 
fled without firing a shot. The North Carolina militia 
then ran away'behind the Virginians, and this left only the 
Marylanders, about eight hundred men, and the Delaware 
Battalion to oppose three times as many of the enemy.- 
The wisest plan would have been to retreat, but de Kalb 
waited in vain at his post for orders from General Gates, 
who was no longer there to give orders ; either he had 
fled, or, as some say, had been carried away in the rush 
of the panic-stricken soldiers. The Maryland Line stood 
firm, and, cheered on by their officers, de Kalb, Howard 
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and Gist, even began to drive the enemy back, but at last 
the First Brigade had to give way. They were rallied 
by Colonel Gunby, Major Anderson, Major Jones and 
other officers. Again they had to give wray, and again 
they rallied. The Second Brigade was still fighting 
bravely. At length the enemy dharged, cavalry and 
infantry together, and the day was won for the British. 

Six hundred Marylanders were left on the ■ 
DcMh of de Kalb. . , , , „ , ,,- i, , 

field, and Baron de Kaib was taken pris- 
oner after receiving eleven Wounds, from which he died 
on the third day following. 

The British in a short time had possession of Georgia 
and South Carolina, and were invading North Carolina 
and Virginia. General Nathaniel Greene, whom Con- 
gress appointed to succeed General Gates, found that he 
would 'have a hard task to oppose the enemy with the 
small remnant of an army left to him, an army in rags, 
without tents or wagons, and almost without arms, am- 
munition and supplies. General Greene divided his army 
into two parts and sent them in opposite directions to 
places where they could get food. General Morgan 
commanded one part, consisting of about six hundred 
men, and under him, among other officers, was John 
Eager Howard, of Maryland. Morgan was presently 
reinforced by about four hundred of the Carolina troops. 
Cornwallis also divided his men into two parts, with the 
purpose of getting Morgan's army between them, Mor- 
gan, learning of this plan from his scouts, took up his 
position at the Cowpens. He placed his inferior troops, 
Carolina and Georgia militia, in the front, and his best, 
including Colonel Howard's Marylanders, near a hill in 
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the rear. The militia in the front lines stood and fired 
many volleys at close range, but at length retreated 
behind the hill. The enemy then advanced upon How- 
ard and his men, who soon brought them to a halt. The 
British commander. 
Colonel Tarleton, or- 
dered his reserve to 
come forward, and 
at the same time the 
Americans who had 
retreated rallied and 
returned to support 
Howard on his right. 
By a mistake in or- 
ders Howard's men 
began to retreat to- 
wards the hill, but in 
such perfect order 
that he did not stop 
Iheni at once, but 

JOHN EAOEH HOWARD. ti j .. I i< 

allowed them to fall 
back until they were once more in a good position. Then 
he ordered them to face about and fire at the enemy, who 
were rushing on in great disorder, think- 
».w™;u."* i"? ">=>• ^'■'i »'™<ly "<» the victory. 
In the Battle oi When the Americans fired at such close 
jani^II^^i78i range the enemy stopped short, and be- 
fore they could recover Colonel Howa-rd 
charged upon them furiously. Some threw down their 
arms and fled, but most of them surrendered. At one 
time during the engagement Colonel Howard held the 
swords of seven officers who had surrendered to him. 
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That portion of the British army which CornwalHs 
commanded in person had not come up in time to take 
any part in the action at the Cowpens, but he started 
out at once in pursuit of General Morgan. At this Gen- 
eral Greene again brought together the two parts of his 
army at Guilford; but deeming his forces too weak to 
meet the enemy, he retreated into Virginia. Before long 
receiving reinforcements, among them the Second Mary- 
The Battle oi ^^^d Regiment, he returned to Guilford to 
auiHord. give battle. In the engagement that fol- 

M««h.s,.78". iQ^gj tijg North Carolina militia were 
driven back in disorder. - The second line, made up of 
Virginians, stood firm until the enemy charged with the 
bayonet, when they were slowly driven back. This 
brought the British up to the First Maryland Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Gunby, whence they were driven 
back with shot and bayonet. The enemy rallied, how- 
ever, and again advanced, whereupon the Second Mary- 
land Regiment, which in the meanwhile had been sent 
to the front, retreated. As the enemy came on, sure of 
victory, Colonel Gunby and his regiment met them 
bravely, but at the critical moment Colonel Gunby fell 
from his horse, which was shot under him. But Colonel 
Howard came to the rescue, and charging with the bayo- 
net, as at the Cowpens, drove the enemy back in disorder. 
Several other ehgagements between the twxj sides 
followed this battle, with the result that in the end of 
summer the British retreated to Eutaw Springs, to which 
place General Greene followed. He succeeded in get- 
ting close to the enemy without their knowing it, and 
advanced to the attack in two lines, in the second of 
which were two hundred and fifty Marylanders, com- 
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manded by Colonel Williams, Colonel Howard and 
Major Hardman. For a time the first line, composed 
of militia, fought bravely, and then gave way, when the 
North Carolina regulars took their place. These, too, 
fell back after a stubborn fight, and the British advanced 
so quickly that their ranks became disordered. Then it 
Williams at ths ^^^ ^^^^ General Greene gave the coni- 
Battie of Eutaw. mand, "Let Williams advance and sweep 
s.pt<mbcr8, .7S1. the field with his bayonets t" Williams 
and his Marylanders advanced to within a very short 
distance of the enemy, then fired and charged. The 
British gave way all 
along the line. Again 
the Maryland troops 
fired and again they 
charged, and the 
British fled in all di- 
rections. The battle 
was won ; but after 
taking the enemy's 
camp the soldiers 
stopped to plunder, 
and everything was 
turned into confu- 
sion. Seeing this, 
the British returned 
and the Americans 
were forced to retire. 
However, the victory remained with them, for the Brit- 
ish remained only during the night to destroy their stores 
and then retreated to Charleston. General Greene, in his 
report of this battle, says of Colonel Williams that his 
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bravery in leading his soldiers to the charge exceeded 
anything he ever saw. 

By this campaign General Greene had recovered 
from the enemy the whole of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, except Wilmington, Charleston 
and Savannah, and decided now to rest his army and 
wait for re-enforcements. 

In the meanwhile the British had been plundering 
and burning everything they could lay hands on in Vir- 
Th shorem of the ginia and Maryland, along the Bay 
cheMpeaka Ravaged shore and fivers, and were anxious that 
by tbc Brittah. jj^g ^^^ should now be carried on in 

the Chesapeake. It was thought that if Maryland could 
be made to suffer severely her zeal for the cause of inde- 
pendence would be les- 
sened ; that if her fields 
were laid waste and her 
towns burned she'could no 
longer furnish supplies and 
money with so liberal a 
hand, and that if her peo- 
ple saw their own homes ' 
made desolate their hearts 
would lose their courage. 
But we may ask the ques- 
tion ; It her soldiers fought 
so bravely in the defense of 
others, what would they 

not have done for the pro- lafavette, 

tection of their own? 

When the enemy's plans became known Maryland 
at once made preparations for defense, and Washington 
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sent General Lafayette to the State with an army. It is 
related that while in Baltimore a ball was given in his 
honor, at which someone, noticing his sadness, asked the 
General the cause of it. He replied that it was because 
his poor soldiers were suffering for want of clothes. The 



OLD CONGRESS HAIL, BALTIMORE. 

ladies there assured him that he should have clothes for 

his men, and the next morning they 

B^^^wJ^tn. w^re to be seen in the same ball-room 

busily cutting out and sewing clothing 

for Lafayette's army. 

Before the war could be carried into Maryland, Corn- 
wallis had surrendered at Yorktown. This news was 
carried to Congress by Washington's private secretary. 
Colonel Tench Tilghman. Baltimore and Annapolis were 
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illuminated, healths were drunk, cannon were fired, and 
the news was spread through all the States. Sir Henry 
coniwaiiis Ointon asked to be relieved of his com- 

surrendsn, mand, ahd Sir Guy Carleton, who was 

October .g, .tsi. appointed to take his place, arrived in 
New York in May, 1782. He at once informed Wash- 
ington that he and Admiral Digby were empowered to 
make a treaty of peace. On hearing of this the Mary- 
land Assembly passed resolutions declaring that they 
wanted peace, but were willing to accept it only on terms 
honorable to the colonies and to France, their ally, and 
that Maryland would do all in her power to continue the 
war until Great Britain should acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the colonies. Such a peace was before long 
concluded, and the preliminary articles were signed in 
Paris on January 20, 1783. The war was over, and as a 
matter of course Maryland gave a banquet at Annapolis 
to celebrate the event. The Governor, the Council and a 
p^^^ ,^ great many others were present. They 

independcoce, drank thirteen patriotic toasts with thir- 

stpumbtrs. 178a. j^^jj cannon shots for each toast, and 
ended with an entertainment for the ladies. All the other 
large towns of the State celebrated just as joyfully. 

Maryland had a right to rejoice. Throughout the 
struggle she had stood firm, and had sent to the army 
soldiers that ranked first in bravery, discipline and trust- 
worthiness. Not only brave men, but liberal supplies 
of every kind had Maryland given to the cause of inde- 
pendence, and the end of the war found her without 
money and with a large debt. But at least her cause 
was won, and she was now ready and able to go on in 
her new path with the same brave front, the same energy 
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as of old. Five hundred men, all that remained of the 
Maryland Line, now returned to their native State, 
Five ttuBdred woundcd, tattered, and without money, 

He but strong in the thought of their duty 
well done, and rich in the gratitude of 
their country and their State. 

A word must be said about the naval affairs of the 
Revolution, in which Maryland played an honorable part. 
The first regular cruisers that went to sea from Mary- 
land under the new govemmejit of the thir- 
R^t.i'"tion.°"" *^^" colonies were the Hornet and the 
Wasp, the former with William Stone as 
captain and Joshua Barney as second officer, the latter 
with Charles Alexander as captain. The one mounted 
ten guns, the other" eight. British warships were watch- 
ing the mouth of the Chesapeake, but the two little ves- 
sels managed to pass them without being seen, and joined 
the American fleet in the Delaware. This was in 1775, 
Two years later, when Commodore Hopkins had been 
dismissed from the service by Congress, Captain James 
Nicholson, of Chestertown, became the senior officer of 
the Navy and remained so to the end of the war. His 
brother Samuel was Paul Jones's lieutenant in the famous 
fight between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis, 
and was made a captain. A third brother, John, also 
was a captain in the Continental Navy. Maryland fitted 
out several other vessels, which did good service, and 
she kept quite a fleet of smaller boats in Chesapeake Bay. 
In 1776 Congress passed resolutions permitting pri- 
vateers to be fitted out, and Maryland was foremost 
among the States in this business. In six years about 
two hundred and fifty of these vessels sailed out of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 
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THE FIRST DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The end of the War of Independence found Mary- 
land face to face with bankruptcy. The State had spent 
ThB State ^" '** money in helping to carry on the 

Tbreataned with war, and had issued large amounts of 
Bankruptcy. paper money. Congress, too, in the name 

of the thirteen States, had put out much paper, for her 
share of which Maryland was responsible. Now paper 
money is qnly a promise to pay, and if people think the 
promise cannot or will not be kept, they of course take 
as little of the paper money as possible, and it becomes 
of very little viUue. In the United States at the present 
day the Government keeps in the Treasury a large 
amount of gold which any one who wants it can get in 
exchange for "greenbacks." But during the Revolu- 
tion and after Maryland had no gold to give in exchange, 
it was all being spent, and if the war should end in vic- 
tory for the British, why then the State's paper money 
would be worth just nothing at all. If, on the other 
hand, the colonies should win in the struggle, then they 
might be able to redeem their promises to pay. But a 
government has no money except that which it gets in 
taxes from its citizens, and the citizens of Maryland who 
were not fighting in the army had to give all they could 
earn to supply the needs of those who were, and of their 
families. Thus the State had become quite poor, and 
there was much doubt as to whether Maryland — and 
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Congress, too, — would ever be able to make good her 

promise to pay. So it was that the paper money became 
worth less and less, until in 1781 a pair of 
boots was worth six hundred dollars, a hand- 
kerchief one hundred dollars, a skein of silk 
ten dollars, in paper money, and other things in propor- 
tion ; while these same articles, if one had gold to pay 



with, could be bought for about sixteen dollars, three 
dollars, and thirty cents, respectively. This worthless 
Continental money gave rise to the expression, "not 
worth a continental," meaning absolutely of no value 
whatever. In spite of all this there was still, as late as 
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1786, a party in the State in favor of issuing more paper 
money. More than once a bill was passed by the Dele- 
gates to issue more of it, but each time the Senate re- 
jected the bill. 

In the year 1781 the Confederation of the American 
Colonies had been formed, after much delay and argu- 
n«,u»d R«fuH. "i^"^- Sy '779 al' of the States except 
to Join tbe Maryland had agreed to the Articles of 

conf*d.™tk.n. c6nfederation. The larger States, espe- 

cially Virginia and New York, claimed vast tracts of 
land to the westward as having been granted to them 
by their charters. Now Maryland contended that it was 
only just that these western lands should be given 
up to the Confederated States as common property for 
the benefit of all, seeing that the smaller States had done 
as much towards independence as the larger ones, if not 
more. As these latter refused to give up their claims to 
the western lands Maryland refused to join the Con- 
federation. At length she yielded for fear that her 
refusal might do harm to the American cause, and signed 
the articles in 1781. Her opposition, however, had opened 
the eyes of the other States, and within the next twenty 
But Ratifle* y^ars all the "western lands" had been ceded 
the Artkia. to the United States. In this way was cre- 
'" '' '■ ated a national domain, and the possession 
of such a common property made it much easier for 
the States to form the idea of a Federal Union and to 
carry that idea into execution. The great credit of this 
is due to Maryland, but at the time her course was looked 
at in so different a light that it was even threatened that 
she should be divided up between the neighboring States 
and her name wiped from the map. Within her own 
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borders lands that had formerly belonged to the Pro- 
prietor, lying- in the western part of the State, Maryland 
used in part by dividing them up into farms with which 
she rewarded her soldiers who had served in the war. 

In order to pay off the large debts, including paper 
money issues, made to carry on the war. Congress now 
wanted to lay taxes in all the States. At that time the 
Federal Government had mudh less power than it now 
has, and could lay no taxes except by means of the sepa- 
naryiand "*^ State Governments. Maryland, agreed 

CoMenu to p«y to raisc her share of the taxes, because she 
""■ saw how important it was that the credit 
of the new Federation should be good. But sonie of the 
States paid no attention to the matter, and New Jersey 
went so far as to refuse to pay her share of the public 
debt. The States were not really united. Even during 
the war there had been more or less jealousy among 
them, and this feeling had increased. The people of the 
different States could not know each other as well as 
they now do. Whereas now cme can travel from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia in two or three hours, in those days 
the journey lasted four or five days. There were no 
railroads or telegraph lines to carry news of the doings 
in Boston to the people of Baltimore. Most people 
never traveled outside of their own State; many never 
away from their own neighborhood. Thus the people of 
the different States, not knowing each other, could not 
understand each other ; and not understanding each other, 
distrusted each other. It had been for only nine years 
that the thirteen States had worked together, and one of 
the greatest hindrances to Washington in the war had 
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been this weakness of the central government which 
stood for the union of the States. 

Each State had its own laws for regulating trade 
and taxes, and the laws of no two States were alike. 
Most of the trade of the colonies had been carried on 
with England and Her West Indian colonies, and foi" 
the most part in American-built ships, but in 1783 an 
order was issued by the King in council that "all trade 
between the United States and the British West Indies 
must be carried on in British-built ships, owned and navi- 
gated by British subjects." This was a severe blow to 
American commerce, and the various States tried to 
retaliate by laying double or quadruple duties on goods 
brought to their ports in British ships. No two States 
made the same laws, and Congress had no power to make 
regulations for the whole country. In ten of the thirteen 
States, among them Maryland, laws were passed in 1785 
giving Congress the power to regulate commerce for 
thirteen years; but these laws were so at variance with 
each other that Congress could do nothing with them. 

Matters at length got into such badi shape that the 
Sfates agreed to hold a convention to see if they could not 
remedy the evils. The delegates elected to this Federal 
Convention from Maryland were James McHenry, Dan- 
iel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Daniel Carroll, John Francis 
Mercer and Luther Martin. The convention met in 
Philadelphia in 1787, choosing George Washington as 
nryund R^iic. '^^ president, and after four months of 
tbe Constitution, discussion the Constitution of the United 
April as. 1788. States was adopted. A little later it was 
ratified by the people of Maryland, April 28, 1788, 
although Luther Martin had opposed the Constitution 
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very strongly, and neither he nor John Francis Mercer 
signed it. There was always great difiference of opinion as 
to whether the Constitution were good or bad, whether it 
said one thing or another; and we shall see that seventy- 
five years after its adoption this difference of opinion had 
much to do with causing the war between the South and 
the North. Under the new Constitution the first Sena- 
tors sent from Maryland to Congress were John Henry, 
of the Eastern Shore, and Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
of the Western. While there is nothing in the laws of 
the State compelling the selection of a Senator from each 
side of the Bay, it was done then and has grown into a 
custom. 

At the close of the war Washington had resigned 
his commission and surrendered his sword to Congress 
waihington Redma '" t^e Senate Chamber at Annapolis, 
his Command, where there still hangs a painting of 

Deeem jj, 1783. ^^^ scene. He wished to retire to 
private life, but could not yet be spared by his coun- 
try. In 1789 he was elected the first President of the 
United States. It soon became clear that the Federal 
Government must have some fixed seat instead of mov- 
ing about from one town to another; and New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore each wished to become the 
new capital. The Baltimoreans subscribed about one 
hundred thousand dollars to help pay for government 
buildings if their city should be chosen. Finally, how- 
ever, an Act of Congress was passed by authority of 
which Washington selected a part of Maryland, the pres- 
ent District of Columbia, as a site for the new city. The 
State of Virginia advanced one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars to help pay for its public buildings and 
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Maryland seventy-two thousand dollars, but these sums 
were soon spent and it was found necessary to borrow 
more money to complete the work. Washington tried 
in Europe and America to borrow what was needed, but 
without success until he appealed to Maryland. The 
State replied by lending the government a quarter of a 
million dollars. 



WASKINQTON RESIONINQ HIS COMMISSION TO CONQRESS AT ANNAPOLIS. 

Maryland was no longer poor. The French Revo- 
lution and the war between France and England made 
a demand for the productions of the 

arewth of Tnde. _, . , _ , .. , 

United States, and Maryland took a large 
share of the resulting trade. The exports of the State 
grew from about two and a quarter million dollars in 
1791 to fourteen and a quarter millions in 1807, in which 
year the Government of the United States laid an embar- 
go on all vessels in American ports. As a result of this. 
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2 of Maryland was almost destroyed. Bal- 
timore fiad become the centre of the tobacco and grain 
Baitiinan trades, and had grown so that in 1796 it was 
iiKorponUd, incorporated and became a city. By 1807 
'"*^' it was the third commercial city in the United 

States. The increase of wealth in the State is shown by 
the increase in the returns of property for direct taxation 
from thirty-two million dollars in 1799 to one hundred 
and six millions in 1815. 

As trade grew the building of ships increased, and 
Baltimore shipbuilders learned to make the fastest ves- 
sels afloat. As the saying was, 
"they start before the wind has 
time to reach their sails, and 
never allow it to come up with 
them." They were called "Bal- 
timore Clippers," and were fa- 
mous all the world over. The 
"clipper" carried so much sail 
that the seas were continually 
breaking over her. The sailors 
used to say, she "takes a header 
when she gets outside the har- 

bor, and only comes up two or 

three times to blow before she 
gets home." The city kept up 
its old practice, too, of sending 
out privateers which now sailed under the French flag 
and did great harm to British commerce. The sailors of 
the State took part in more worthy deeds when the Amer- 
ican Navy suppressed the Barbary pirates. These pirates 
had for years been capturing the vessels of all Christian 
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nations, and either selling their crews and passengers into 
slavery or holding them for ransom. During this war the 
American frigate Philadelphia ran aground on a rock ofT 
the coast of Tripoli, where she was captured by the Tri- 
politans and towed into port. Shortly afterwards Lieu- 
tenant Stephen Decatur, of Maryland, with a party of 
volunteers, went into the harbor, boarded and captured 
the frigate and destroyed her. This was in 1804. 



In the early years of the present century, as we have 
said, when France was at war with Great Britain, the ves- 
sels of America carried a very larga part of the commerce 
of the world, and American merchants grew rich from the 
trade. But France and England were sorry that so much 
trade should pass into the hands of the Americans. They 
did all they could to harass our vessels, capturing and 
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destroying them whenever they had a chance, in spite of 
the fact that the United States were neutral ; that is, were 
caiue* o* Eamitr "^"^ ^^e ally of either side. The mer- 

bctweeo England chants protested, and sent memorials 

»dth.ii,.ii«isut«. ^^ j^g President and Congress asking 
them for protection. At length William Pinkney, a dis- 
tinguished Maryland lawyer, was sent, in 1806, as En- 
voy Extraordinary to England to try to get redress. He 
did not succeed, however, in making Great Britain grant 
the claims of the United States, and after five years re- 
turned to America. 

Matters continued to grow worse until there was 
nothing left for the United States to do hut fight either 
Great Britain or France, or both. England claimed the 
right, and put it into practice, to search any American ves- 
sel for deserters from the British Navy, and often took 
men thus who were not British subjects. It happened that 
five sailors of the British frigate Melampus, which was 
watching some French frigates blockaded at Annapolis, 
deserted. Three of them enlisted on the United States 
frigate Chesapeake. The British demanded that these 
men be given up; but when the United States Govem- 
ment looked into the matter it was found that the three 
men were all Americans, two of them natives of Mary- 
land, who had been "pressed" on board the 
the cheMpnke Melampus. They had been forced to leave 
and the Leopurd, the ships in which they were sailing and to 

June aj, 1807. "^ , 

serve on the British man-of-war. This 
being the case the United States refused to give the 
men up and they were on board the Chesapeake when 
she sailed. Jui!t outside of Capes Charles and Henry 
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llie Chesapeake was overtaken by the British frigate 
Leopard, whose captain sent a note to Commodore James 
Barron of the Chesapeake, saying that he had orders 
to take the "British deserters" by force if necessary. 
Commodore Barron refused to permit them to search 
his vessel, and the Leopard opened fire. The Chesa- 
peake was taken by surprise and had nothing ready for 
action. Her decks were littered with all sorts of things : 
chicken-coops, boxes and barrels. Some of her guns 
were not on their carriages, and no rammer could be 
found. The American ship shot only one gun, and then 
surrendered. Four of her men were taken off. 

It was after this that Congress laid the embargo on 
American vessels of which we have spoken. The inten- 
tion was to injure England and France 
by depriving them of our products, 
Ameriai) Poru, ij^ jjg ^eal result was to destroy the 
commerce of America. It might, possi- 
bly, have helped the American cause and injured its 
enemies if the American people had supported it. The 
New England States, however, Massachusetts especially, 
cried out against the embargo, saying that it was a plot of 
the Southern States to ruin the Eastern, and saying that 
the New England States were the only ones especially 
interested in commerce and shipping. But the fact is that 
the Middle and Southern States together had between 
three and four times as much export trade as New Eng- 
land ; and Maryland alone had more than Massachusetts. 
Maryland was patriotic, as she had always been, and 
obeyed the embargo at the cost of her commerce, until 
bitter opposition caused the Act to be repealed. 
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One effect of the embargo was to strengthen the 
feeling that manufactures ought to be started in our own 
RiK of HoDH country ; that we ought to produce for our- 
nanuhctun* In selves all that is needed to supply our 
rurytaiid. .808. ^^jj^g^ instead of importing such articles 
from abroad. Nine days after the laying of the embargo 
a meeting of merchants was called in Baltimore to form 
a company for the spinning of cotton and wool; and 
early in the following year the Union Manufacturing 
Company of Maryland was orgarazed with a capital of 
half a million dollars. Even earlier than this associations 
of workingmen Had been formed, and strikes to raise 
wajfes had been organized. The Society of Journeymen 
Tailors of Baltimore had conducted successful strikes in 
1795 and 1805. In most trades the demand for skilled 
workmen was greater than the supply. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WAR OF 1812. 

The affair of the Chesapeake and the Leopard 
roused the whole country, and preparations for war were 
made at once. Maryland being called on for six thou- 
sand men, double that number volunteered. The spirit 
of the Marylanders is shown by an incident that occurred 
early in the year 1812. Three sailors escaped from a 
British vessel lying near Annapolis, but were seen and 
fired at before they reached the shore. An armed party 
was sent after the deserters, who, they declared, should 
be taken back by force if caught. The citizens of the 
town, however, surrounded the English- 
Brittih'seuin' "'^"' ^"^^ away their arms, and sent them 
back to their ship, not only without the 
three deserters, but without a fourth man also who re- 
fused to go on board again. 

The outrages of great Britain at length became un- 
bearable. She had captured many of our merchant 
vessels, had insulted our Navy, and had impressed thou- 
sands of sailors from American vessels and compelled 
them to serve on the English warships, where they 
were treated with great cruelty. The United States 
could no longer submit to such treatment, and declared 
war on June 19, 1812. 

Many persons in the United States, especially in the 
northern cities, were opposed to the war, but in Maryland 
the people on the whole favored it. There were, how- 
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ever, a number of prominent men in the State who opposed 
the war openly. Among these were Jacob Wag^ier and 
Alexander C. Hanson, editors of a newspaper, the Fed- 
eral Republican, published at Baltimore. 

RbHi la BmlUmore. ^ j ,l i . 

Ihis paper opposed the war so fiercely 
that the people became enraged; and on June 20, 1812, a 
mob destroyed the type, presses, and building belonging 
to the newspaper. The editors, however, continued to 
publish the paper, printing it at Georgetown. Trouble 
soon followed. On the twenty-seventh of July a score of 
men who supported the Federal Republican and who had 
fortified themselves in Wagner's house at Baltimore, 
were attacked by a mob. The Mayor of the city suc- 
ceeded in persuading the garrison to surrender, under 
promise that they should receive no hurt, and they were 
taken to the jail for safety. The following night the 
mob attacked the jail, captured nine of the prisoners, and 
cruelly beat and cut them. One of the nine, General 
James M. Lingan, died from his injuries ; and another, 
Henry Lee, a distinguished general of the Revolutionary 
War, was crippled for life. Eight of those who were in 
the jail made their escape. This attack was an out- 
rage against that freedom of thought and speech so dear 
to all Americans. It had such an effect on the people 
of the State that in the elections which took place shortly 
afterwards many of the counties elected Federalist dele- 
gates, so that the Federalist party, which was opposed to 
the war, had a majority in the Legislature. Nevertheless, 
Maryland continued to support the government in carry- 
ing on the war. 

The Americans proposed to invade Canada ; and 
while preparations were being made to this end, two 
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Marylanders, Lieutenant Jesse Duncan Elliott and Cap- 
tain Nathan Towson, captured two British armed brigs 
near Buffalo. With a small force they rowed out to 
the brigs in two small boats, captured them, and sailed 
them down the lake. Both vessels ran aground in the 
Niagara River within gunshot of the Canadian shore, and 
the British fired on them. The Americans, however, got 
away with their prisoners and the cargoes of the vessels, 
but had to destroy one of these, the Detroit. The other, 
the Caledonia, was saved by the efforts of Captain Tow- 
son, and afterward made one of Perry's fleet. 

The attempted invasion of Canada was a failure, and 
the result of the war thus far was favorable to the British, 
except at sea where the United States were quite the 
equal of the enemy. Maryland alone sent out, within 
four months after war was declared, forty- 
aent^^out."" " ^^"^ armed vessels. These with other pri- 
vateers, swarmed over all the ocean, cap- 
turing Btitish vessels and even attacking the enemy's 
men-of-war. More privateers sailed from Baltimore 
than from any other city in the United States, and a 
largen- number of officers in the Navy came from Mary- 
land than from any other State: forty-six out of a total 
of two hundred and forty. It will give some idea of the 
hurt done by American vessels to English commerce to 
know that Commodore Barney, in one short cruise in 
his schooner Rossie, captured ships and cargo to the 
value of a million and a half dollars, and took two hun- 
dred and seventeen prisoners. Five hundred British 
merchant ships were captured in seven months. 

At the end of the year 1812 Great Britain declared 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays to be in a state of block- 
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. ade ; and by the spring of 1813 the blockade was extended 
to the whole Atlantic coast except Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The effect of the block- 
ade was disastrous to Maryland commerce. In 1812 the 

net revenue collected in the State, in cus- 
ll^Za'^l tons, was $1,780,000; in 1813 this fell to 

$182,000; and in 1814 the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts. A British fleet, under Admiral 
Cockburn, sailed into Chesapeake Bay and harassed 
the shores, plundering and burning the towns, and 
capturing and destroying all the small vessels they 
could find. The fleet sailed up the Bay and lay off the 
city of Baltimore. No attack was made on the city, but 
a number of towns at the head of the Bay were pillaged 
and burned. The only defenders at these places were 
small bands of militia, as the Federal Government refused 
to send aid to the State. The militia did its best, and 
sometimes succeeded in driving off the attacking parties ; 
but they were usually too few to stand against-the larger 
forces of British soldiers. When there were no more ves- 
sels, mihtia, and stores of war material left in the upper 
waters of the Chesapeake, Cockburn returned to the low- 
er part of the Bay. In spite of all this, the feeling in sup- 
port of the war gained in strength throughout the State. 
By the year 1814 the overthrow of Napoleon left 
England free to give more attention to the war with the 
United States. More ships and a land force were sent 
over. By the month of August they had landed at 
Benedict, and were on the march to Washington. Noth- 
ing whatever had been done in the way of building de- 
fenses for the capital. The British soldiers, suffering 
severely from the heat, at first advanced very slowly. 
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Pretending to march directly on Washington, they turn- 
ed and went rapidly on to Bladensburg, They numbered 
about four thousand live hundred men, while the Ameri- 
can army, under the command of General William H. 
Winder, of Baltimore, numbered about seven thousand. 
B,tUeof The two armies met on August 24, the 

Bkdcubuiv, Americans in a strong position on a hill, 
AHg«rta4,,8n. ^^ separated from the British by a 
stream over which was a single narrow bridge. This 
the enemy succeeded in crossing, and after some fight- 
ing drove the Americans from the field and captured half 
of their artillery. The only troops on the American side 
who fought with any bravery were a party of four hun- 
dred sailors under Joshua Barney, of Baltimore. These 
manned a battery of five guns and stood by their guns 
bravely, even when attacked on the flanks and in the rear, 
until Barney , was wounded and taken prisoner. Then 
they fell back, abandoning their guns. Commodore 
Barney had been in command of the Chesapeake Bay 
fleet of gunboats, but had been compelled to destroy his 
vessels to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. It was thought useless to try to defend Wash- 
ington with the army scattered in all directions, and 
therefore General Winder marched towards Baltimore 
with the few troops he could collect. The British march- 
ed on to Washington. The Capiitol, the President's 
house, the Treasury building, the Navy Yard, the State 
and War Departments, were burned and destroyed. Pub- 
lic property to the value of more than two million dollars, 
besides private property, perished. 

The destruction of the Arsenal and naval storehouses 
at Washington had been one of the chief aims of the 
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British. Having accomplished it, they now turned to 
the other, the destruction of Baltimore, which city they 
called a "nest of privateers." Warned by the threats of 
England, Baltimore had begun to make preparations to 
defend itself against the expected attack. For this pur- 
pose five hundred thousand dollars had already been 
spent, and now everyone in the city, even the old men 
and boys, went to work with pick and shovel to throw 
up fortifications. After a few days the enemy sailed up 
the Bay, and on September ii seventy of their ships 
lay at anchor off North Point, Early next morning they 
landed their troops, an army of five thousand men, com- 
manded by General Ross, while a number of small ves- 
sels under Admiral Cockburn formed in line to bombard 
the city. But the news of their coming had been sent 
up the Bay shore by beacon-fires and mounted messen- 
gers, so that the city was prepared. Commodore John 
Rodgers, with twelve hundred man-of-war's men, had 
charge of the batteries ; Colonel George Armistead, of 
Virginia, commanded Fort McHenry ; while the forces 
of the city were in command of General Samuel Smith, 
of Baltimore. 

General John Strieker, with about three thousand 
raw militia, marched out some seven miles along the 
The Battle oi North Philadelphia road to reconnoitre the 
Point, September enemy. When he learned, on the mom- 
'^' '*'■*■ ing of September 12, that the enemy had 

landed, he sent back his baggage and formed his troops 
in line of battle. The British having marched to within 
two miles of General Strieker's position and halted, 
were met by a small body of Americans who were sent 
forward to surprise them. The Americans were being 
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slowly driven back, when a rifle-shot killed General Ross, 
who had ridden to the front to see how matters were go- 
ing. Colonel Brooke, who was now in command of the 
British, moved up cautiously until he came within a very 
short distance of the American lines.' His troops were 



met by volley after volley of musketry, returned so briskly 
that the two armies were soon hid from each other by the 
smoke. On the American left the Fifty-first Regiment 
now broke and fled, and was followed by a part of the 
Thirty-ninth. Colonel Brooke tried to take advantage of 
this by advancing rapidly, but was received by the Ameri- 
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can artillery, whose guns had been loaded with "grape 
and canister, shot, old locks and pieces of broken 
muskets." At the same time all algng the line volleys 
of muskets and rifles followed each other incessantly. 
The British, however, continued to advance. At length 
General Strieker ordered his small remaining force to re- 
treat, which they did in good order and without being 
pursued by the enemy. It must be remembered that the 



Americans engaged in this action were raw militia, while 
the British troops were all regulars, many of whom had 
fought in the wars against Napoleon ; and that General 
Strieker had gone out only to skirmish, and not to at- 
tempt to defeat the whole British army. 

On the next day the enemy resumed their march on 
Baltimore, and in the evening came in sight of the Ameri- 
can army of about twelve thousand men strongly en- 
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trenched on a ridge oE hills. Colonel Brooke was afraid 
to attack this strong position with his own army ex- 
posed. He therefore decided to wait for darkness to give 
battle, hoping the English vessels would by that time be 
ready to help him. But no news came from the fleet 
until at midnight it was heard to begin the bombardment. 
After two or three hours' waiting, Colonel Brooke re- 
ceived word that the fleet could not come up as the chan- 



(From an old print in the possession of the Mar/land Hislorical RocietyJ 

nel was too shallow for any but -the smallest vessels, and 
besides was blocked by sunken ships. He therefore 
ordered a retreat, and the attack on Baltimore was aban- 
doned. 

The fleet turned hack, and stopping at a distance of 
two miles from Fort McHenry, for twenty-four hours 
threw showers of bombs into the fort, which could make 
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no reply with its guns at that long range. But their 
flag was kept flying, and it was the sight of this flag 
which inspired Francis Scott Key to write 
^ MV^«'y.°' ^'^ patriotic song, "The Star Spangled 
Banner." Key had gone to the British fleet 
on business connected with prisoners. He was kindly 
treated there, but was told he could not leave the fleet un- 
til after the attack on Baltimore. From the deck of the 
ship where he was detained, he watched all night the 
hombardment of the fort, with no mean.s of knowing 
whether it had surrendered or not; but with the first 
glimpse of dawn he saw that the Stars and Stripes were 
still flying. 

There was joy throughout the whole country when 
it was known that the British had retreated from Balti- 
more, and in that city itself the joy was unbounded. Bat- 
tle Monument was built to commemorate the event; the 
twelfth of September was made a holiday; and year after 
year on that day the "old defend- 
ers," their number gradually grow- 
ing less, were publicly honored by 
the city. 

The war lasted only a short time 
longer, a treaty of peace being sign- 
ed at Ghent on December 24, 1814. 
Curiously enough this treaty said 
nothing in regard to the right of 
search on American vessels, which 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEv. had been the chief cause of the war. 
But Great Britain tacitly gave up 
the right of search, and no trouble has ever arisen since 
on the question. 
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During the war Maryland had appropriated nearly 
half a million dollars to aid the Federal Government, 
while Baltimore alone had appropriated a million dollars 
for defense. President Madison recognized the justice of 
the claims of the State to repayment by the United States ; 
but the people of other parts of the country cried out 
against it, and in the end Maryland received only a 
little over three hundred thousand dollars. Before the 
war the revenue from a fund of a million and a half dol- 
lars which the State possessed was enough to' pay the 

ordinary expenses of the government, and 
suta Debt, anil ^1 Baltimore the revenues sumced for all 
of iha City Debt current expenses ; but so much money was 
in Baltimore. . , , . , _ 

paid out during the war that both the State 
and the city had to borrow, and this was the beginning of 
the present State and city debts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AFTER THE TAR WITH ENGLAND: POLITICAL 

HISTORY I INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS; 

SOOETY AND MANNERS. 

It will be remembered that there were two political 
parties in the United States during the war of 1812: one, 
the Federalist, was in general opposed to the war; the 
other, the Republican, was in favor of it. This latter is 

not the same as the present Republican 
1%'^t^n,"*' Pa"y' but is really the beginning of the 

party called Democratic. The question of 
the war was not the only one on which the parties dif- 
fered : the Federalists leaned to the side of England in 
the wars following the French Revolution, while the Re- 
publicans sympathized with France ; the Federalists fav-" 
ored a strong central government in. the United States, 
while the Republicans thought the separate States should 
be stronger and more independent. The Southern States 
were Republican, and the New England States, especially 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, were Federalist ; though 
there were many of the latter party in the Sooth, and 
some of the former in New England. 

In Maryland, in the elections of 1814, the Federalists 
made considerable gains; but in those of 1815 the Repub- 
licans made such gains that the Federalists had a ma- 
jority of only one vote in the General Assembly. The 
latter party gradually lost power in all the States, chiefly 
because of its opposition to the war, until in 1816 Mon- 
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roe, the Republican candidate for President, received the 
electoral votes of all the States except Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Delaware. In 1820 he received all the 
votes except one,* and the Federalist party fell to pieces 
completely. In this same year the Republicans gained 
cranplete control of the State Government of Maryland. 
It was in these years that much discussion arose in 
Maryland about the election of representatives to the As- 
sembly. Annapolis and Baltimore each 
rn°th^ sut"!* elected one elector of the Senate, the coun- 
ties each elected two. Of the House of 
Delegates Baltimore City and county elected six mem- 
bers, but in proportion to their population and the taxes 
they paid they were entitled to twenty .f In addition to 
this the executive, that is, the Governor and the officers he 
appointed under him, were elected, not by the people di- 
rectly as is now the case, but by the Legislature ; nor were 
Senators elected directly, but by a college of electors as 
is the case in electing the President of the United States, 
By this arrangement the portion of the State which had 
most population and paid most taxes had less voice in 
the government than the other part ; or, as we say, a 
minority of the people was governing the majority. In 
1818 an effort was made to alter the Constitution of the 
State in order to correct this evil, but the 
fhe''"JlI^^'.'Xs"'"' opposition in the counties was so strong 
that the bill could not be passed. Another 
matter of discussion in these years was the enfranchise- 
ment of the Jews. They were allowed to worship ac- 

*This vote was cast against him because it was thought that 
Washington should be the only President elected unanimously. 
tSee ani£, p. 65, and following. 
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cording to their belief, but were not allowed to hold any 
office under the State Government until, in 1825, a bill 
was passed givir^ them the same rights that every one 
else had. 

The Federalist party was succeeded in time by the 
Whigs, and as we shall before long have to speak of their 
successors, the present Republicans, let us call the old 
Republican party by the name it now bears, Democratic. 
In 1828 the Democratic party, then, had elected Jackson 
to the presidency, and during the end of his second term 
the old question of minority rule came up again in Mary- 
land. In 1836 members of both political parties held 
a reform convention in Baltimore, and agreed to nomi- 
nate Delegates who would pledge themselves to carry 
out the needed reforms. But it was the year of a presi- 
dential election, and party feeling was so strong that men 
of different parties, although they held the same views 
on this question, would not unite for the election of Dele- 
gates. Nevertheless, public opinion was so strongly 
in favor of these reforms that the newly-elected Assem- 
bly passed a law, which, among other 
sutTaavemnicnt. changes, gave the people the power to 
elect directly the Governor and Senators, 
one from each county and one frcmi Baltimore City. The 
number of Delegates from each county was to be propor- 
tional to the population of that county, and the city of 
Baltimore was to send as many Delegates as the county 
having the largest population. 

The importance of opening up the Western country 
to trade and settlement was early recognized, and during 
the first half of the nineteenth century many schemes 
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for building roads and canals were started, some of which 
were carried through. Railroads had been in use in Eng- 



FIRST BOAT ON THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL, 1817. 

land for some years, and in one or two places in America, 
when, on July 4, 1828, the corner stone of the Baltimore 
■ri.. (•.•.E_^..„,.« and Ohio Railroad was laid in Balti- 
ttac BDiMing oj more by Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

c.m.i..ndR.diroad.. j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ j^^^ Baltimore to Elli- 
cott's Mills, and the cars were drawn by horses. Two 
years later a locomo- 
tive, built by Peter 
Cooper, was run over 
the road, and made 
about fifteen miles 
an hour. 

The road grew, 
and in 1835 the State 
subscribed three mil- 
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lion dollars to the stock of the company. This same 
Act subscribed five millions to other railroads and 
canal companies, a total of eight million dollars on which 
interest had to be paid, and the principal of which would 
have to be paid in course of time. It was thought that 
the profits of the companies would be so large that the 
■ interest the State would receive on its stock would be 
not only enough to cover the interest on the bonds it 



OLDEST RAILROAD DEPOT IN AMERICA, AT FREDERICK. 

issued, but enough to leave large sums over which might 
be used tor the expenses of the government. The inter- 
est on the debt of the State amounted to six hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and this had to be raised by tax- 
ation. As long as it was possible the Legislature avoid- 
suiMMion ^'^ laying taxes, but in 1841 it could no 

of inureit . longer be put off. In a number of coun- 

p.ym™w, IM2. ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ enforced, and 

the people generally tried to shirk payment. As a result 
of this, as early as January, 1842, the State could no 
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longer pay the interest on its debts. Tlie amount of 
interest steadily increased until in 1844 it reach«d the 
sum of nearly a million and a half dollars. Soon, how- 
ever, the companies to whose stock the State had sub- 
scribed began to earn enough to pay interest on it, and 
the amount raised by taxes gradually grew larger, so 
• that in 1848 the State began to pay inter- 
R^^!/V™" «" ^g^'"- Nothing is more important 
for a government than the prompt pay- 
ment of its debts ; and Maryland should be grateful to 
two men. Governor Thomas G. Pratt and George Pea- 
body, for the services they rendered the State when it 
was in such difficulties. It was largely ovring to their 
efforts that interest payment was resumed and the credit 
of the State maintained. 

Fourteen years after the first use of a steam locomo- 
tive on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was seen the 
completion of the first electric telegraph line in America. 
The Fif« Electric I" ^^43 Congress had appropriated thirty 
Teiegnph Line In thousand dollars to be used by the in- 
th. United 5Me.. ^^^^^^^ s p_ B_ jjQrse, in erecting an 
experimental line between Baltimore and Washington. 
The line was completed by May, 1844, and proved to be 
successful. Shortly afterwards the news of the nomi- 
nation of Polk and Dallas by the National Democratic 
Convention held in Baltimore was telegraphed to Wash- 
ington, and caused a great sensation. 

Social life in the United States during the early part 
of the nineteenth century was in many ways very curious, 
and if we are to believe the accounts given by some of the 
visitors from Europe, our manners were as bad as they 
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could possibly be. While the States were yet colonies 
of Great Britain there were, as we have seen, marked 
distinctions "between the different classes of people; dis- 
tinctions very much like those in England. There were 
a number of Englishmen of rank and title in the colonies, 
and very many of the planters belonged to aristocratic 
and noble families of the mother country. "But with in- 
dependence and the establishment of the 
cuu'matiQcuo'iu. R^Pi'blic all titles of nobility were done 
away with, and the distinctions of class 
began rapidly to disappear. "Republican simplicity," 
as it was called, began to replace aristocratic state. Much 
of this s6-cailed simplicity was assumed as a political 
means to "catch the votes" and support of the mass of the 
people, but more of it was truly felt by those who be- 
lieved in the equality of all men and wanted to put their 
beliefs into practice. A new country is necessarily rough- 
er and simpler in its life and habits than an old one, and 
vast regions of the United States were at that time little 
more than a wilderness. But even in the older States 
along the Atlantic the people had much the same faults 
as in the newer West. Improvement soon came, how- 
ever, and we of the end of the century can hardly be- 
lieve what we read of the manners of the first half. 

Let us look at some of these pictures of what we 
were. One visitor to this country says, that when people 
met together at an evening party, the 
^!^loTp»^y" "women herded together in one part of 
the room, and the men at the other." 
"The gentlemen spit, talk of elections and the price of 
produce, and spit again. The ladies look at each other's 
dresses till they know every pin by heart . . . . . 
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and talk of new pills for dyspepsia till 'tea' is announced," 
when they take "more tea, coffee, hot cake and custard, 
hoe cake, johnny cake, waffle cake and dodger cake, 
pickled peaches, and preserved cucumbers, ham, turkey, 
hung beef, apple sauce, and pickled oysters than ever 
were prepared in any other country of the known world."* 
At the theatres, this visitor says, the men 

At the Thutre. , - , , r , 

wore their hats, and many of them sat m 
their shirt sleeves with their heels higher than their 
heads. She cannot praise even such actors as Edwin 
Forrest and the elder Booth. Doubtless Mrs. Trollope 
was prejudiced, but such an ugly picture could not be 
painted if there were not some truth in it. 

Maryland was not so bad as other parts of the coun- 
try. Mrs. Trollope, after a great deal of fault-finding 
with the inns and people she met on her journey from 
Ntw Orleans to Cincinnati, says, on reaching Maryland: 
"Luckily for us, the inn at Hagerstown was one of the 

most comfortable I ever entered Instead 

of being scolded, as we were in Cincinnati, for asking for 
a private sitting-room, we here had two, without asking 
at all. The waiter summoned us to breakfast, dinner, 
and tea, which we found prepared with abundance, and 
even elegance. The master of the house met us at the 
door of the eating-room, and after asking if we wished 
for anything not on the table retired." Continuing her 
journey through the State, she says : "As we advanced 
towards Baltimore, the look of cultivation increased, the 
fences wore an air of greater neatness, the houses began 
to look like the abodes of competence and comfort." She 

*Mrs. Trollope, in " Domestic Manners of the Americans," 
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calls Baltimore a beautiful city, and speaks of her pleas- 
ant visit of a fortnight there. She went to mass in the 
Cathedral, where she was "perfectly astonished at the 
beauty and splendid appearance of the ladies who filled 
it. Excepting on a very brilliant Sunday at the Tuileries, 
I never saw so showy a display of morning costumes, 
and I think I never saw anywhere so many beautiful 
women at one glance." 

Both Mrs. Trollope, who visited Baltimore in 1830, 
and another English woman* who visited the city ten 
years earlier, speak of the clean, broad streets, the foun- 
tains, and the neat red brick houses with their shining 
knockers and white marble trimmings. Still another 
visitor.f who came Eo Baltimore in 1834, speaks with es- 
pecial delight of the children she met there. And so, if 
American manners were bad in the early part of this cen- 
tury, we have at least some satisfaction in knowing tflat 
those who came bere from Europe found Maryland bet- 
ter than many other parts of the country. But not in 
every respect. Another English traveler,^ in describing 
A Journey Iron ^^'^ journey from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia says, that he was there "brought in close 
"""■ contact with tobacco-chewing, to an ex- 
tent that is positively disgusting." He adds, thus contra- 
dicting Mrs. Trollope, that it is only in public places 
that this spitting prevails, and that "it has not been per- 
mitted to invade the sanctuary of private society," and 

"Frances Wright, "Views ot Society and Manners in 
America." 

tHarriet Martineau, " Society in America." 

t Alexander Mackay," The Western World: or. Travels in the 
United States in 1846-4?." 
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that he "never yet saw anyone, in the presence of ladies, 
violate with the practice the decorum of a drawing-room." 

In his journey Mr. Mackay at length reached the 
Susquehanna River, over which the passengers were fer- 
ried from one railroad to the other in a steamboat, and 
where he was struck with the beauty of the scenery. The 
train sped on and he arrived at Canton, which he de- 
scribes as a suburb of Baltimore, and a "melancholy 
instance of misguided enterprise" where "the streets 
are all nicely laid out, paved, and macadamized; and 
where you have everything to make a fine town but the 
houses." As the train rolled into the station at Balti- 
more "it was like Pandemonium 'let loose," on account 
of the colored men touting for the hotels to which they 
I. e longed. 

"Barn urn's, gen'lemen — Barnum's — now for Bar- 
num's — only house in town — rest all sham — skin but no 
'possum — yhaw, yhaw — Barnum's, Barnum's !" " 'Cause 
Eagle eaten all de 'possum up, and left nuffin but de skin 
— de Eagle's de house, gen'lemen — hurra for de Eagle!" 

It is no wonder that the poor English travelers 
thought this a s-trange country. 

Mr. Mackay went to "Barnum's" and "found the 

hotel one of the most admirably managed 

establishments of the kind on the continent." He speaks 
of the fine harbor of the city, "crowded with shipping," of 
the Baltimore Clippers, ajid of the city's large foreign and 
Western trade. Baltimore street was, he says, "one of 
the finest streets in the Union," and the Baltimore 
women were finer still. He had never seen "in so large 
a population so small a proportion of un- 
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attractive faces," and "this characteristic extends more or 
less to the whole State of Maryland." 

Mr. Mackay left Baltimore for Washington on the 
"late night^rain," and when about ten miles from Wash- 
ington discovered for the first time what a "cow-ketcher" 
was. The train was brought to a stop by running into a 
cow on the track, and our inquiring Englishman walked 
to the front of the engine where he made his dis- 
covery. 

'In Maryland during the first half of the nineteemth 

century social life in one respect resembled that of earlier 

days : it was not entirely a society of towns and cities as in 

the more northern States. While much of the social life 

was centered in Baltiniore and Annapolis, on 

Country Ule. , , , , - , ^ . . 

the other hand quite as much of it was in 
the country between the families of those who owned 
large plantations, and was, with greater freedom and 
more open hospitahty, not unlike country life in Eng- 
land. 

One of the chief faults of Americans in those years, 
if we are to believe what foreign visitors wrote about 
them, was their boastfulness about their country, its re- 
sources, and its institutions. But its material resources 
were in fact almost greater than any boast ; and when we 
consider that the Americans were just beginning to see the 
success of what was, perhaps, the greatest experiment in 
government that the world had ever seen, it is not strange 
that their pride in this success led to frank and open talk 
about it. This peculiarity is nbt so noticeable in the 
Marylander as in the New Englander or the Western 
man : he is more apt to boast of his State than of his 
country. 
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Many duels were fought in America in these years, 
and a Marylander of renown lost his life in one. Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur was killed in 1820, near Bla- 
densburg, by Commodore James Barron, in a duel which 
grew out of the affair between the Chesapeake and the 
Leopard. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NET POUTICAL PARTIES I THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

The period after the war with Mexico, which ended 
in 1848, and in which the Maryland soldiers served with 
their usual bravery, was marked by the rise of several 
new political parties. No-t that they came into being all 
at once; in fact, they had been gradually forming; but 
at about this time they became more or less prominent. 
New Pontkai ^^ thesc the Free-soil, or Anti-slavery party 
partiea: the was by far the most important, and we shall 
Kimw-imthing.. jj^^^ more to say of it later. Another 
was the American, or as it is oftener called, the Know- 
nothing party. This was a secret political society which 
for a few years had considerable influence on politics 
in Baltimore as well as in other parts of the State, and in 
the whole country. The main object of this party was 
to exclude all foreign-bom citizens, and more especially 
all Catholics, from any office under the National, State or 
city governments. Its second aim was to change the 
naturalization laws so that the immigrant could not have 
the rights of citizenship until after a long residence of 
fifteen or twenty years in the country. Riots between 
the Know-nothings and the Irish Cathohcs occurred in 
many places, both during elections and -at other times. 
Such riots occurred in Baltimore at the elections which 
were held in October and November, 1856. Muskets even 
were used, and a number of persons were killed. Thomas 
Swann, the Know-nothing candidate, was elected Ma>or 
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of Baltimore, and the presidential electors of this party 
received a majority of the votes cast. Thus the eight elec- 
toral votes of Maryland were cast for Millard Fillmore, 
the Know-nothing candidate for President. He received 
no others, however. Scenes of violence and fraud at 
the elections continued for several years, until at length, 
in i860, the Know-nothing party was defeated by the 
election of all the opposition candidates, headed by George 
William Brown for Mayor, in an election that was quiet 
and without disorder. 

A far more important party, and one whose doc- 
trines had much more far-reaching effects, was the Anti- 
slavery, or Free-soil party; and later, the 
Aboiitioiiiiits?" Abolitionists. These were not large par- 
ties like the Democratic and Republican, 
but they made up in energy what they lacked in numbers. 
They were opposed to the holding of slaves in general, 
and in particular they believed that slavery should not 
be permitted in the new parts of the country that were 
being made into States. For the most part the slaves 
were owned in the South ; although there were some in 
almost all the States, and at first a few even in New Eng- 
land. Their number was so much greater in the South- 
ern States because in that portion of the country the soil 
was rich and fertile, and adapted to the raising of crops, 
such as rice, sugar, and cotton, to which slave labor is 
suited ; while in New England the soil is more sterile. 
Then, too, in the South large plantations were owned by 
a single man ; while in the North each farm was so small 
that a man and his sons, with perhaps the help of a 
"hired man" or two, could do all the work upon it. 
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In the division of the country Maryland is usually 
placed among the Southern States, with those south of 
noTyiBiid ciasTCd M^son and Dixon's line, and on the whole 
with the souttaem her interests and sympathies were proba- 
bly more with the South than with the 
North. There were many slaves and slave-owners in 
the State, but on the other hand there was a large Puri- 
tan element in the population whose sympathies were 
more or less with the North. Moreover, there were 
many later settlers in the northern and western counties, 
Mot People Divided "^^"^ ^^ them industrious and thrifty 
on the Question .Germans, holding smaller farms, and ac- 
"""*'■ customed, man, woman, and child, to do 

their own work. These also were anti-slavery in feeling. 
Thus the State which hes on the border between North 
and South was divided in feeling, sympathy and interests 
on the matters of difference between the two sections. 

The first negroes were brought to Maryland shortly 
after the settlement of the colony. Their number was 
small until the early years of the eighteenth 
inTUryUnd! ccntury, when the importation of them in- 
creased rapidly, so that by 1712, when the white 
population numbered about thirty-eight thousand, there 
were more than eight thousand negroes. These slaves 
came for the most part from Africa, and at first were 
brought in British vessels. Later the trade was carried 
on largely by New England merchants. A vessel would 
bring molasses from Jamaica to one of the Nortliem 
towns ; the molasses would there be made into rum, 
which in turn would go to Africa to buy slaves ; and the 
slaves thus bought would be carried to Jamaica or. to the 
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ports of t% Southern States. As early as the year 1695 
the Assembly laid a tax of ten shillings on every negro 
brought into the colony ; and this tax was afterwards in- 
creased until, in 1716, it amounted to forty shillings a 
head. These taxes were laid for revenue rather than for 
the purpose of discouraging the importation of slaves. 
In 1780, however, the tax was raised to five hundred 
pounds, which was so high as virtually to prohibit the 
trade. This was done because the people had begun to 
think that there were already more than enough slaves 
The importauon '" t^^ State, and because the feeling that 
of Slaves slavery was wrong was beginning to gain 

ForNddcn. 1783. ^^^^^^ j]^^^^ ^^^5 l^ter an act was 

passed forbidding altogether the further introduction of 
slaves. 

When the convention to form a new Constitution for 
the United States met in 1787, Luther Martin, a dele- 
gate from Maryland, proposed, but without success, that 
it be made a part of the Constitution that no more slaves 
should be brought into the country. It was finally 
agreed as a compromise that the importation of slaves 
should not be prohibited by the Federal Government 
until the year 1808, and that meanwhile each State should 
regulate slavery as it saw fit. 

Slaves in Maryland were as a rule treated with kind- 
ness, and their ill-treatment was punished. It was not 
forbidden by law to teach them to read and write, as it 
was in some other States, but not very many of them 
were so taught. Frederick Douglass when a boy was 
taught to read by his mistress, a Baltimore lady. As 
early as the year 1789 a society was formed in Maryland 
having for its object the abolition of slavery; and such 
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men as Charles Carroll, of CarroUton, and Roger Brooke 
Taney, among others of prominence, agreed in their 
opinions as to the evils of slavery and the desire for its 
abolition. , The Friends or Quakers were active in their 
efforts to have slavery abolished. The Southern Aboli- 
tionists thought that the slaves were not fit to be set free 
without preparation. The slaves had always depended 
upon their masters for sup- 
port, were, for the most 
part, ignorant and helpless, 
and if they were suddenly 
freed would be unable to 
provide for themselves. 
Moreover, their masters had 
paid large sums for them — 
in the year 1859 as much as 
two thousand dollars was 
asked for a slave — had 
bought them in good faith 
expecting to keep them, and 
ROGER BROOKE T*NEv. ivould bc made bankrupt 

or reduced to poverty if the 
slaves were suddenly set free without recompense to their 
owners. The Northern anti-slavery societies, on the other 
hand, wanted the slaves to be freed at once and in any 
way, without regard to the master's rights. 

It was the law that if a slave escaped into a "free 
State" he could be captured and returned to his master, 
but it very often happened that the people there helped 
him to get away instead of returning him to his owner. 
This was especially the case with slaves owned in Mary- 
land, who had only to cross the line into Pennsylvania to 
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find numbers oi persons ready to help them to get away. 
In 1851, Edward Gorsuch, of Baltimore County, his 
son, and several friends, all armed and having a warrant 
got in Philadelphia, went to Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in search of two slaves who had 
escaped three years before. The searchers 
broke into the house where the fugitives were hidden, 
but did not succeed in taking them as a mob of about a 
hundred men armed with guns, axes, and clubs, had been 
called together by the sounding of a horn as a signal. 
After some parley shots were fired, and in the fight which 
followed GorsuCh was killed and his son wounded. By 
order of the President search was made for the fugitive 
slaves, but they had escaped. Several persons' were ar- 
rested and tried for taking part in the riot, hut all were 
acquitted. Public opinion in the free States was so 
strong against the fugitive slave law' that it could not be 
enforced, and such occurrences as this made very bitter 
feeling in the South. 

Many efforts were made to reduce the number of 
free negroes in Maryland. Beginning with the year 1831 
the State appropriated large sums to send them to the 
colony of Liberia. The movement met with little suc- 
cess, however, as the negroes did not wish to go. In the 
^^ twenty years to 1851 only one thousand and 

eleven were colonized in Africa, and this at a 
cost of two hundred and ninety-eight thousand dollars. 
Many slaves had been manumitted by their masters, so 
that the number of slaves in the State had greatly dimin- 
ished, while the number of free negroes had greatly 
increased. In i860, there were almost as many free ne- 
groes as there were slaves.* This decrease in the niim- 
*See Appendix B, p. 186, following. 
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ber of slaves was partly due to the fact that many of them 
were sold into the more Southern States. In 1810, when 
the number of slaves was greatest, there were about ten 
slaves to every twenty-four free persons ; while in i860 
there were only ten slaves to about sixty-nine free per- 
sons. 

At first the Abolitionists did not form any political 
party, but iii 1840 they organized as the Liberty party. 
■ The Aboiiiiaoiata From that time on their efforts were di- 
Meried In tbe rectcd to Uniting all the people of the 
Rispubiican p.rty. ^^j^\^ jj^j^ ^ political party pledged to de- 
stroy slavery in all the States. Before long they were 
merged into the Republican party which took up their 
watch-word of "no slavery." The election of Lincoln to 
the presidency by the Republican party in i860 caused 
great excitement, and some of the Southern States at 
once began to prepare for secession. In Maryland Lin- 
coln had received only 2,294 votes out of a total of 92,- 
441, and the electoral vote of the State was cast against 
him. Nevertheless, although Maryland sympathized 
with the South, she was strongly opposed to all violence, 
had always been for moderation in the dissensions be- 
tween the two sections, and believed that the Union 
should be preserved. When, at the end of the year i860, 
South Carolina seceded, and was followed in the course 
of some months by ten other Southern States, Maryland, 
though asked to do so, would not join with them. Many 

persons in the State favored, many were op- 
not'sMrfe""" posed to secession. The Governor, Thomas 

H. Hicks, was a loyal Union man, and as he 
said in his message at this time, believed "that the only 
safety of Maryland lies iti preserving a neutral position 
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between our' brethren of the North and of the South." 
The Legislature passed no ordinance of secession and 
did not call a convention of the voters to decide the ques- 
tion, and thus the State remained in the Union. It is 
fortunate for Marj-land that she did not secede. I£ she 
had it is probable that, being a border State, much of 
the fighting during the war which followed secession 
would have been within her borders ; and she would have 
been desolated, impoverished, and laid waste as Virginia 
actually was. 

While the slavery question was uppermost in men's 
minds during the decades before the war of secession, we 
must not get the idea that it constitutes the whole history 
of the period. Even in the most exciting times the ordi- 
nary affairs of life must go on; men must labor, business 
immieration must be Conducted, and the routine of life's 
■Rd ncchinkai work and pleasure continue. Two of the 
Dvcntoni. mdst Striking features of this period were 

the enormous growth in population due to immigration, 
and the equally large increase in material wel^re. It was 
a time of mechanical inventions : the harvesting machine, 
. the breech-loading firearm, the sewing machine, the 
steam fire-engine, the Atlantic cable, all belong to this 
period; and the growth of material welfare was largely 
due to inventions of this kind. But it was more especi- 
ally due to the use of steam in manufactures and rail- 
roads. While this quiet progress is often overshadowed 
by more stirring events, it is of lasting importance and 
must not be forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POUTICS IN MARYLAND, I86I TO 1864. 

The Civil War began with the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter, on April 12, 1861. In Maryland, as in the rest o£ the 
country, there was great excitement, and in Baltimore 
the ill-feeling between the Northern and Southern fac- 
tions ran especially high. A number of men raised a 
Confederate flag on Federal Hill and were about to fire 
a salute of a hundred guns, when they were driven away 

and their flag was torn down. More serious 
iJi*B!at'm^.' '" disturbances soon followed. On April 19, 

a force of about two thousand Federal 
troops, consisting of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 
and volunteers from Philadelphia, arrived in Baltimore 
on their way to Washington. They had to pass through 
the city from one railroad station to the other, their route 
being along Pratt street. Nine carloads of the Massa- 
chusetts troops drawn by horses passed without hind- 
rance ; but the tenth car being accidentally stopped, was 
stoned by the mob which had gathered and was driven 
back to President Street Station. The mob next proceeded 
, to blockade the car tracks. It was then decided that th^ 
remaining troops should go on foot to Camden Station. 
As they moved along they were followed and hustled by 
the mob, now grown to about two thousand in number. 
Presently someone threw a paving stone which knocked 
down one of the Massachusetts soldiers. He was set 
upon and beaten. The troops began to run, but the 
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crowd followed, and stoned them until, unable to bear it 
longer, they 'halted and fired, killing and wounding sev- 
eral persons. The police did what they could to protect 
the troops, but the rioting continued all along the march 
until at length the soldiers got away on their train to 
Washington. The Philadelphia volunteers were sent 
back to Philadelphia the same day. 

While this resistance to the passage of Northern 
troops through Baltimore was made, not by the city nor 
by the State, but by an unorganized mob, yet it showed 
clearly that the sympathies of many of the Marylanders 
were with the South. To avoid further conflicts of this 
kind, for some weeks no more troops were marched 
through the city on their way from the North. However, 
Federal Troop* o" ^^^y '3' General Butler took possession 
suuoned In of Fort Federal. Hill, and from that time 

^' until the end of the war there were always 

Federal troops stationed at Baltimore. General Butler 
issued a proclamation forbidding anyone to send supplies 
to the South, and forbidding that military organizations 
should assemble; nor would he permit any secession flags 
or emblems to be shown. A number of other forts were 
built around the city at this time and later, and part of 
the earthworks of one of them, called "Number Five," can 
still be seen just within the Madison Avenue entrance to 
Druid Hill Park. A strong body of troops was posted 
at the Relay House on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Fort McHenry was strongly garrisoned, and Annapolis 
was taken possession of. 

The Federal Government, by building forts, station- 
ing troops, and holding the railroads in the State, placed 
Maryland under a sort of miKtary occupation, and to this 
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the people objected. Commissioners were seirt to Wash- 
ington to consult with President Lincoln, who agreed with 
them that as Maryland had not left the Union she. ought 
not to be subjected to such occupation. He said, how- 
ever, that the disturbances in Baltimore and the strong 
secession feeling amongst large numbers of the people 
made it necessary for the Federal Government to take the 
steps it had taken in self-defense. The military rule soon 
became stronger and more arbitrary. Members of the 



Legislature, editors of newspapers, judges and private 

citizens were arrested, charged with treason, and thrown 

into prison by order of the military au- 
Arbltrarr Arrests. ... . , r . . 

tlionties without any process of law and 

without any trial. Among others, John Merryman, a citi- 
zen of Baltimore County, was arrested on a charge of 
treason and imprisoned in Fort McHenry, where Greneral 
Cadwallader was in command. Immediately Chief 
Justice Taney issued a writ of habeas corpus. This was 
the legal way of asking why Merryman had been arrested. 
It meant that General Cadwallader must come before the 
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court and show by what right he kept Merryman im- 
prisoned when no charges had been made against him 
siupeniion of legally. General Cadwallader not only re- 
theActbf fused to come before the court in answer 

Habeas Corpus. ^^ ^^^ summons, but also said that he was 
authorized by President Lincoln to suspend the Act of 
habeas corpus in cases where persons were accused of 
treason. Chief Justice Taney, in an opinion on this case 
which he gave soon afterwards, showed that under the 



T McHENRV. <N 1900. 

Constitution the President has no right to suspend the 
Act of habeas corpus; only Congress can do so. 

This occurred in May, and in June General N. P. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Department of Annapolis, with headquarters 
at Baltimore. A few days after taking command he, issued 
a proclamation in which he accused members of the police 
department of conspiring to resist the Federal Government 
and to aid the Confederates with arms and supplies. He 
said further that Colonel George P. Kane, the marshal of 
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police, was believed to know of this conspiracy. Marshal 
Kane was arrested and taken to Fort McHenry, and Colo- 
nel John R. Kenly, of the First Regiment of Maryland 
Volunteers, was appointed provost-marshai in charge of 
the police department. The Legislature had protested 
against the arbitrary arrest of citizens of Maryland ; and 
now the Police Commissioners, with the Mayor of Balti- 
more, protested against the arrest of Kane and the 



assumption of a part of the State Government by men 
appointed by Federal authority. The Commissioners, with 
the exception of Mayor Brown, in their turn were arrested 
and sent to Fort McHenry on July i. They had no 
redress in the courts because the grand jury adjourned 
without bringing any charge against them, and though 
they demanded of Congress and the President the reasons 
for their arrest and imprisonment none were given. Four 
weeks later they were carried to Fort Lafayette in New 
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York harbor, and afterwards to Fort Warren in Boston 
harbor. 

The Federal authorities were very much afraid that 
Maryland would secede. They dreaded this, not only be- 
cause it would take another State from 
^dt^e'"""" tlie Union and encourage the Confed- 
eracy, but also on account of the dis- 
heartening effect it would have on the people of the North. 
Annapolis being occupied by Federal troops the Mary- 
land Legislature had been meeting in Frederick. It had 
adjourned to meet again on September 17, but before it 
met the Secretary of War had ordered the arrest of any 
or all of its members, in order to prevent the passage of 
an Act of Secession. As a result of this order ten mem- 
bers-elect of the Legislature, the Mayor of Baltimore, 
a member of Congress, and two editors were arrested. 
These prisoners, with others arrested at the same time, 
were sent to Fort Lafayette and to Fort Warren. In the 
election of November of the same year, 1861, for Gov- 
ernor, members of the Legislature, and various other 
officers, the President and his advisers were determined 
that the Union party candidates should be elected. This 
was in order that no vote of secession should be passed, 

Pcdcnl Autborltlea ^""^ ^^^ ""^ ^'"^ should be givCU tO the 

interfer* In the South by the State. Soldiers were placed 
""*' at the polls, many arrests were made, 
and many who sympathized with the cause of the South 
were not allowed to vote. The Union candidates were 
elected, and Augustus W. Bradford was inaugurated Gov- 
ernor at Annapolis on January 8, 1862. 

To be sure there is another side to the question. The 
votes which the Federal Government aimed to suppress 
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were those of persons, as it was said, "in rebellion," or 
aiding "rebels ;" as "rebels" they lost their political rights. 
But if the States had a right to secede these persons had a 
right to vote for secession, so that we are brought back 
to the question : Had the States a right to leave the 
Union? No amount of argument could settle this ques- 
tion, and in the end it was settled by a terrible war. After 
all it is very doubtful if secession would have carried the 
day in Maryland even if the Federal Government had not 
interfered. 

The new Assembly, when it met in March, passed a 
set of resolutions in which it was declared that the State 
would support the Federal Government in a war carried 
on to bring back the seceding States into the Union with 
the same rights under the Constitution that they had 
always had. It was also declared that the war ought not 
to be fought for the purpose of doing away with slavery. 
Thus even the Union sympathizers in Maryland were not 
in favor of "abolition," and passed this resolution because 
Congress was discussing the question of abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. When, in April, 
1862, a law was passed setting free the slaves in the Dis- 
trict, only one Maryland member in either branch of Con- 
gress voted in favor of the bill. 

During the year 1862 the people were still harassed 
by the military government of the State. Men, and even 
women, were arrested and imprisoned without trial. No 
one was allowed to have in his possession the likeness of 
any Confederate leader, and even the wearing of certain 
colors — red and white without the blue — subjected people 
to suspicion and annoyance. The churches were com- 
pelled to display the American flag, no one was allowed 
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to publish or sell any secession music, and orders were 
given to seize all pictures of Confederate generals and 
statesmen that should be found in the shops. The Fed- 
eral Government certainly tried in every way to keep the 
secession feeling from spreading in Maryland or showii^ 
Itself openly. The feeling of sympathy with the South 
was there, however, and showed itself, to a great extent, 
in the sending of money and supplies for the use of the 
Confederate soldiers. Many a cartload of goods left Bal- 
timore in the darkness of night,- ran the blockade of the 
Federal lines, and arrived at last on the southern side of 
the Potomac. It is true that the people of Maryland, 
many of them, brought trouble on themselves by aiding 
the Confederate cause in every way that they could. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that Maryland 
was not a seceding State, that many of her people were 
Union sympathizers, and tliat many of them were neutral ; 
that is, taking neither side. Moreover, if anyone- did 
wrong and was to be punished it should have been by due 
process of law. The President of the United States has 
certain powers given him by the Constitution which he 
Dsngen from '^^" ^"^ should exercise. But when he 
the Arbitrary docs acts foF which no power is given him, 
wer. ^j^gjj he assumes arbitrary powers, either 
in peace or war, he ought to be closely watched and 
called to account by all the people, those who suffer 
by his acts and those who do not alike. For nothing is 
more dangerous to a republic than that those put in power 
should exceed, even though it be in little, -the authority 
given them. If they do it in little they are tempted to do 
it in much ; and a nation may be carried into evil war and 
foolish extravagance, into injustice at home and abroad, 
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by those elected, that is chosen out, for the purpose of 
watching and guarding the nation's welfare. In Congress, 
and in the newspapers throughout the country, protests 
were made against these arbitrary arrests. Secretary 
Seward was held responsible for the pohcy, and justly so ; 
for Lincoln respected the Constitution and violated it only 
in the extremest need. Early in the year 1862 he ordered 
the release of all poIiticaJ prisoners who would give their 
word not to aid the enemies of the Union, 

We have seen that Congress abolished slavery in the 
District of Columbia in (862. In June of the same year 
slavery was abolished in the Territories ; and on Septem- 
ber 22, 1862, President Lincoln warned the seceding 
States that unless they should return to the Union he 
would declare the slaves in those States to be free. 
Finally, as no heed was given to this proclamation, he 
issued on January i, 1863, his Emancipation Proclamation 
freeing all slaves throughout those States which had 
joined the Confederacy. This did not apply to slave 
States, such as Maryland, which remained in the Union. 
However, the anti-slavery feeling was rapidly gaining 
ground in Maryland, and in the elections of 1863 the 
extreme Union party made the setting free of the slaves 
in the State the issue of the campaign. They were com- 
pletely successful, electing nearly all of their candidates. 
The election was under military control, and' officers of the 
Federal Army were at every poll. In some places the 
tickets of the party which favored emancipation were 
^ . r. . printed on paper of a different color from 

Electton Frauds. ' '^ ' t^ r , ■ i ■ 

the others; and Governor Bradford, m his 
message to the Legislature in January, 1864, says: "In 
one district the military officer took his stand 
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at the polls before they were opened, declaring that none 
but 'the yellow ticket' should be voted, ajid excluded all 
others throughout the day." 

Early in the first session of the new Legislature a bill 
was passed authorizing, the holding of an election, in 
April, 1864, in which the people were to vote "aye" or 
"no" on the question of holding a convention to frame a 
new Constitution for the State. The election resulted in 

favor of the "ayes," many of those who 
Convent'on'ot 1S64 would have Opposed the convention not 

being allowed to vote. The convention 
was accordingly held, and adopted a new Declaration of ' 
Rights and Constitution for the State, which differed 
from that of 1851 particularly in two respects:* First, 
it was declared that the Constitution and laws of the 
United States were above those of the separate States, 
and must be obeyed by all citizens even if they contra- 
dicted State laws; and secondly, that slavery should no 
longer exist in the State. In the Constitution it was fur- 
■mporunt ch>iie« t'''^'' declared that, in future, no one who 
In uie coiuutution. had bome arms against the United States, 
»i.very Abolished. ^^ ^^j^^ ^^^ ^jj^^ ^j^^ Confederate cause 

in any way, should have the right to vote or hold office 
in the State until after he had entered the military service 
of the United States and been honorably discharged, or 
else had been restored to citizenship by Act of the General 
Assembly. Before any person could vote he might be 
made to take what was called an "ironclad" oathf that he 
had never aided those who were fighting against the 
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United States, or even expressed a desire that they should 
triumph. 

After the Constitution had been framed it had to be 

voted on by the people before it became the law of the 

State. It contained one very remarkable provision, 

namely, that those who were going to 

A Part ol tlw ^ , , , - 

conititutkniOoei vote On the question as to whether it 
Into Effect Before should be adopted or not, could only do so 
It l> Voted on. , , "^ , . ,' . - . 

under the regulations of this new Consti- 
tution, and by taking its prescribed oath. Thus, before it 
became a law, it was to regulate the votes of those who 
were to decide whether it was to become a law or not. 
Furthermore, it was provided that the votes of soldiers 
serving in the Federal Army outside of the State should 
be taken on the question of adopting the new Constitution. 
Three of the most distinguished lawyers of Maryland, 
Reverdy Johnson, Thomas S. Alexander, and William 
Schley declared that these two last-named provisions 
were contrary to the Constitution and contrary to law. 
Nevertheless the elections were held in the way pre- 
scribed, with the following result : 

For. Alamst. 

Vote in the State 27,541 29.536 

Soldiers' vote 2,633 263 

Total 30,174 29.799 

This gave a majority in favor of the new Constitu- 
tion of only 375 votes, and if the "soldiers' vote" had not 
The New been counted the Constitution would have 
Constitution been rejected by a majority of 1,995. The 
"'' ■ number of slaves set free by this new law was 
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between eighty and ninety thousand, and their value has 
been estimated at over thirty millions of dollars. 

This is the story of Mary- 
land during the War of Se- 
cession, a story 
surr^o^l'^L"': pleasant neither 
to tell nor to 
hear. On the ,questions at 
issne the people of the State 
were divided. On the ques- 
tion of slavery a majority of 
the people probably sympa- 
thized with the South ; but, on 
the other hand, probably a 
majority of the people were 
opposed to secession. The rev«dy whnson. 

number of slaves in the State was decreasing, and 
most of the people believed that slavery should be grad- 
ually done away with ; but on the other hand they were 
opposed to emancipation all at once and without payment 
to the slave-owners. Speaking generally, of the counties 
on the Western Shore, the northwesterly ones, beginning 
with Carroll County, were in sympathy with the North, 
while the northern, central and southern counties were in 
sympathy with the Confederacy. On the Eastern Shore a 
majority of the people favored slavery and the Confeder- 
acy. In the election held in November, 1864, Lincoln, the 
Republican candidate for President, received, counting the 
absent soldiers' vote, 40,171 votes; while McClellan, the 
Democratic candidate, received 32,739, In Baltimore City 
the vote was: Lincoln, 14,984; McClellan, 2,953, If '^c 
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bear in mind that many citizens were disqualified because 
they were known to be in sympathy with the South, and 
that many others were absent fighting in the Confederate 
Army, it will be seen that the State was very nearly ex- 
actly divided in opinion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CIVIL TAR. 

There were Maryland soldiers on both sides in the 
War of Secession. In the Revolutionary War we have 

seen the whole country united against a 
on both sides!'" coinmon enemy, but now we must view the 

pitiful sight of the Marylanders fighting, 
friend against friend, brother against brother, our only 
consolation being that each was doing what he thought , 
was his duty in fighting for what he considered the just 
cause. As early as 1861 the First Maryland Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel John R. Kenly, left Baltimore to 
Join the Federal Army ; and in the same year Bradley T. 
Johnson, of Frederick, enlisted a company of soldiers for 
the Confederate service and marched them into Virginia. 
Here they were soon joined by other Maryland companies 
and organized into a battalion ; but a battalion without 
amis, food or clothing. They of course could not receive 
arms from their own State to fight against the Union to 
which she belonged, and Virginia had not enough to sup- 
ply her own soldiers. In this emergency Mrs. Johnson 
determined to ask aid of North Carolina, her native State. 
Avoiding the Federal lines she journeyed to Raleigh, and 
in ten days returned to her husband's camp with five hun- 
dred rifles, ten thousand cartridges, and thirty-five hun- 
dred caps, besides blankets, camp kettles, axes, and such 
things. The men were then organized into the First 
Maryland Regiment under Colonel Arnold Elzey, and 
Bradley T. Johnson was made major. 
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Both of these "First Maryland" regiments soon dis- 
tinguished themselves, and, oddly enough, in fighting 
against each other. In the spring of 
RcKinwnt Agaiort 1862 General Banks of the Union Army 
the Firtt naryiand ^gg 3^ Stfasburg, and "StoneWall" 
RcgiBMnt. J , . . I.- 

Jackson lonned a plan to capture his 

force. To do this he sent a part of his army to capture 
the Federal force stationed ait Front Royal, in order that 
he might get to the rear of General Banks and take him 
by surprise. The force at Front Royal consisted of nine 
companies of the First Maryland Regimen* under Colonel 
Kenly, with four other companies from other regiments. 
Jackson ordered the First Maryland Regiment (Confed- 
erate) under Bradley T. Johnson, now advanced to Col- 
onel, to join a Louisiana battalion and attack the guard in 
the town. When the attack began Colonel Kenly at once 
sent ofF a messenger to General Banks to warn him of his 
danger. Then, after a fight of two hours, he succeeded 
in checking the Confederate forces until being attacked on 
the flank he attempted to cross the Shenandoah River and 
burn the bridge behind him. At the first movement he 
made the Confederates charged and drove him over the 
bridge, but Colonel Kenly fought every step of the way 
until darkness came. Then he was compelled to surren- 
der, but Jackson's force had been held in check so long 
that Banks was in safety. 

There was much dissatisfaction among the Maryland 
soldiers of both the Union and Confederate armies because 
they were placed in different commands and not grouped 
together into a Maryland brigade. There were more than 
twenty thousand Maryland soldiers in the Southern Army, 
but so scattered about that, though their bravery and 
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devotion were duly acknowledged, the State received little 
credit for it. In the Federal Army the different Maryland 
regiments were separated, for one reason, because of the 
distrust the Northern people felt towards the troops of the 



State, a distrust the injustice of which was shown by their 

^ „ conduct throughout the war. At length, in 

TtM Maryland °, „, ,- ., ■ , 

Brigade of the the autumn of the year 1802, five Maryland 
Fedmi Army Union regiments, together with a battery of 
light artillery, were formed into the Mary- 
land Brigade, under the command of John R. Kenly, who 
had been made a brigadier-general "for gallant conduct 
at the battle of Front Royal." 
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At the end of the year 1862 General Lee determined 
to carry the war into Federal territory. He had to pro- 
Ue invadu ^'''^ ^^°'^ ^^^ ^'^ army and forage for his 

Maryland, hoFses during the coming winter, and 

September. .861. northern Virginia was so laid waste that 
nothing was to be had there for man or beast. He 
wanted also to give Maryland the opportunity to de- 
clare for the Confederacy if, as many people said, she 
really wished to do so. Anort:her of his objects was to 
destroy the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna River, so that the connection between the East- 
ern and Western States might be broken. Therefore, in 
September he crossed the Potomac to "deliver Maryland 
and invade Pennsylvania." The wagons of his army were 
empty, the clothing of his soldiers was in rags, and thou- 
sands of them were without shoes; but all this discomfort 
was forgot, by the Maryland troops at least, when they 
once more entered their beloved State. Hats were tossed 
up, some wept, some kissed the ground, the bands played 
and the soldiers sang "Maryland, My Maryland," till the 
air rang. As the army marched on to Frederick intense ex- 
citement spread throughout the State. The soldiers were 
orderly and all that was taken, whether food, clothing or ' 
other supplies, was paid for — to be sure for the most part 
in Confederate paper money which afterwards became 
worthless. Very few supplies were obtained. In a region 
where there were so many Union people no very open 
welcome could be given by those who sympathized with 
Coldly Received *^ invaders, but much good-will was 
by the People at shown quietly and silently. It was"Stone- 
we.t.n. «.ryiand. ^^,j„ j^ckson's entry into the town of 
Frederick at this time that gave rise to the story on 
which Whittier's poem, "Barbara Frietchie," is founded. 
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The story has no truth in it except that as the soldiers 

were passing through, a woman, not Barbara Frietchie, 
waved a Union flag to which Jackson paid no attention. 
The coldness with which Lee's army was received was in 
great contrast with the welcome given to McClellan when 
he entered Frederick a week later. He wrote : "I was nearly 

overwhelmed and pulled to pieces As to flowers, — 

they came in crowds !" Lee's cavalry rode everywhere in 
search of forage and provisions, and all sorts of rumors 
were spread as to their movements. One of these was to 
the effect that Baltimore was to be attacked, and therefore, 
at Governor Bradford's call, the citizens organized into 
militia to defend the city. However, these preparations 
were found to be needless. After the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam Lee retreated across the Potomac, 
and the first invasion of Maryland was ended. 

A second invasion of the State by the Confederates 
began nearly a year later, in the summer of 1863. Lee 

fought his way northward, concealing 
I(M!^i^d!°863°" the end he had in view, until in the 

latter part of June he arrived in the 
western part of Maryland, and the Federal autfiorities 
realized that the invasion of the North had really come. 
President Lincoln issued a call for one hundred thousand 
men, of whom ten thousand were asked from Maryland. 
Governor Bradford and the Mayor of Baltimore called on 
the people to enlist, and the Baltimore City Council appro- 
priated four hundred thousand dollars for bounties to 
■those who should enlist before June 26, hoping thus to 
make the people answer the President's call promptly. 
Volunteers came in very slowly, however, and one hun- 
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dred thousand dollars of the amount appropriated was 
used to strengthen the fortifications of the city. The Con- 
federate cavalry spread themselves over the State, and one 
detachment of them, under Colonel Harry Gilmor, of Bal- 
timore, surrounded a body of Federal cavalry near West- 
minster and captured nearly all of them. The few who 
escaped were chased beyond Pikesville, eight miles from 
Baltimore, whence they escaped into the city and spread 
the alarm that a large force of Confederates was coimng. 
The city was in a panic and excitedly prepared to defend 
itself, but this time also no enemy came. On the first 
three days of July was fought the battle of Gettysburg. 
After this defeat Lee retreated to Virginia again and the 
hopes of the Southern sympathizers in Maryland were 
dead. Enormous numbers of wounded from both armies 
were left in the State, and everyone helped to nurse and 
care for them. Fifty thousand dollars was raised in Bal- 
timore for their use. 

A third time during the war was Maryland invaded. 
In July, 1864, General Early entered the western part of 
the State. A portion of his force, the cavalry, took pos- 
Th. Third invuioD scssiou of HagcrstowH. Their com- 
Di Maryland, maudcf, General John McCausIand, de- 

j«iy, 1864. manded of the inhabitants twenty thou- 

sand dollars to be paid within three hours, besides fifteen 
hundred suits of clothes, fifteen hundred hats, fifteen hun- 
dred pairs of shoes, fifteen hundred shirts, nineteen hun- 
dred pairs of drawers, and fifteen hundred pairs of socks, 
which he gave them four hours to collect. He threatened 
to bum the town if the money and goods were not deliv- 
ered. The twenty thousand dollars was paid, but though 
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he gave them two hours extra in which to collect the cloth- 
ing, the unfortunate inhabitants could gather together only 
a few hundred of each article and with these General Mc- 
CausJand had to be satisfied. Frederick also 



'■ thousand dollars. Bodies of Confederate 
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.1 directions burning bridges, cutting tele- 
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graph wires, capturing railroad trains and carrying off 
horses. One small party came within five miles of Balti- 
more on Charles Street Avenue and burned the country 
house of Governor Bradford; the house of Postmaster- 
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General Montgomery Blair at Silver Spring also was 
burned. Many places near Baltimore were visited by 
them: Towson, Reisterstown, Mount Washington, the 
Relay and others, but received very little hurt. As a re- 
sult of these raids Baltimore was cut off from the rest of 
the country except by water, and there was great uncer- 
tainty in the city as to what was happening, but in a few 
days the excitement was over. 

The war dragged on for a few more weary montKs 
until General Lee surrendered what was left of his army 
to General Grant at Appomattox Court House, on April 
9, 1865, To the very end, even when the sc*ldiers from 
the States farther south were deserting from Lee's army 
by the hundred, the Maryland troops stood by him faith- 
fully. The war was over, and had cost the country more 
than half a million lives on both sides. Slavery was abol- 
ished for the good, in the end, of the slaves themselves, 
their masters, and the whole country; and, moreover, the 
principle was established that the States could not secede, 
that they were parts of a great whole, a nation that could 
not be divided. It had also been shown that the American 
people were as patriotic as in the days of the Revolution ; 
shown on both sides, for the men, women and children of 
the South were as patriotic and suffered as much for their 
"States" as those of the North did for their "Union." But 
the cost was terrible. As President Lincoln said in his 
second inaugural address: "Neither party expected for 
the war the magnitude or the duration which it has already 

attained Each looked for an easier triumph, and 

a result less fundamental and astounding The 

prayers of both could not be answered. That of neither 
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has been answered fully." And, "with malice towards 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation's wounds .... 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF MARYLAND SINCE J865. 

Five days after the surrender of General Lee the 
whole country was shocked by the assassination of the 
President. Whether we approve his acts or 
not, whether we agree with or differ from 
his political views, we cannot but feel respect 
and admiration for a man of such uprightness and nobility 
of character. It is with shame and regret that we ac- 
knowledge that Lincoln's murderer was a Marylander. 
John Wilkes Booth* was born in Harford County in 1839. 
His act was that of a man carried away by sectional pas- 
sion and he alone must bear the blame for it. 

Although the war was ended, ill-feeling between the 
two factions did not cease. In Baltimore the City Council 
passed a resolution asking General Lew 
M^l^l^dSnuIli. Wallace, who was then commander of 
this department, to close certain 
churches founded by Southern sympathizers who had 
withdrawn from the Methodist Church. At another time 
it passed resolutions against the presence in the State of 
Confederate soldiers who had returned to their homes. 
These latter were in an unfortunate position, for the At- 
torney-General had given it as his opinion that by the 



It of the capture and death of Booth, see the 
Century Magazine of April, 1896, in the article, "Four Lincoln 
Conspiracies," by Victor L, Mason. 
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terms of Lee's surrender those soldiers who were from 
non-seceding States could not return to them, but must re- 
main south of the Potomac, General Wallace accordingly 
ordered that all Confederate officers, soldiers and citizens 
who returned to his department in Maryland should be 
arrested and held until the government at Washington 
should decide what to do with them. A number were 
arrested in accordance with tliis order and were sent into 
Northern States, where curiously enough the ill-feeling 
towards them was not so strong. The feeling against 
returned Confederates was especially marked in the south- 
em counties of the Western Shore. This was partly because 
their inhabitants were almost without exception Southern 
sympathizers, and partly because Wilkes Booth, after the 
murder of Lincoln, had escaped through that region and 
had been concealed, willingly or unwillingly, by several 
persons there. Prince George's, Charles and St. Mary's 
counties were garrisoned with over five thousand United 
States troops, and orders were given that no person there 
should be "allowed to engage in any occupation, trade, 
or profession without taking an unconditional oath of 
allegiance." However, the State remained under military 
control only for a short time, until January, 1866. 

We have seen that large numbers of the citizens of 
Maryland had been disfranchised by the Constitution of 

1864 on account of their sympathy with the South. In 

1865 the Legislature passed an Act to regulate the regis- 

tration of the voters of the State. Officers 
I^ ^f^^r""" of registration were to be appointed by the 

Governor, three for each ward of the city 
of Baltimore, and three for each election district in the 
counties, to "register the names of all free white male 
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persons" entitled to vote. Three officers were also ap- 
pointed to register the names of all Maryland soldiers 
and sailors in the service of the United States, who were 
not too far away to be conveniently reached. Any person 
who wished to be registered had not only to take the "oath 
of allegiance," but might be made to answer under oath 
any questions that might be put to him regarding his right 
to vote. Among these questions were fourteen as to 
whether the person had in any way helped or sympathized 
with the Confederate States, or had failed to express sym- 
pathy whh the United States, In this way all those who 
did not belong to the party in power could be kept from 
voting, and large numbers were so treated. In the city 
of Baltimore out of some forty thousand voters, only ten 
thousand were registered ; and in the entire State, out of 
ninety-five thousand voters, only thirty-five 
"'s^nd rl'me!"' thousand were registered. For a second 
time in the history of the State a minority 
was governing the majority.* 

In addition to this matter of the disfranchisement of 
many of the citizens, there was another which was receiv- 
ing the attention of the people : namely, the political con- 
dition of the colored people since they had been set free. 
The newspapers took up these questions, 
rf'thL'rl.lI^lIf the people discussed them, and in the sum- 
mer of 1865 a mass-meeting was held in 
Howard County, at which Montgomery Blair and other 
prominent men spoke in strong terms against the Regis- 
tration Act. In January, 1866, a meeting was held in Bal- 
timore at which it was resolved that delegates should be 

*See anU, p. log. 
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elected throughout the State to a convention to be held 
at Baltimore for the purpose of devising the best plan to 
remedy the evils. There was some opposition to the move- 
ment. Governor Swann, for instance, while he acknowl- 
edged that a minority was governing the State, said that, 
nevertheless, all the "loyal citizens" were in that minority, 
and advised that no change be made in the law. The con- 
vention met at Baltimore on January 24, and the resolu- 
tions it passed, together with a petition containing twenty 
thousand signatures, were laid before the General As- 
sembly. The Assembly in spite of this declared that the 
registration law ought not to be interfered with, but on 
the contrary ought to be "vigorously enforced." Public 
opinion, however, was strongly in favor of changing the 
election laws, and in consequence of this the newly ap- 
pointed officers of registration were much more liberal in 
applying the Registration Act than the former ones had 
been. None the less, in the election of October, 1866, for 
Mayor of Baltimore, only _about eight thousand votes were 
cast, and that in a dty of two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. At the election the Police Commissioners 
had appointed as judges and clerks of election, and special 
police, only persons belonging to their own political party. 
In other ways they had disobeyed the law of elections, so 
that thousands of citizens signed a petition asking Gov- 
ernor Swann to remove them from office. The Governor 
examined the evidence against them, found them guilty, 
and dismissed them. They refused to give up their office 
and had the newly appointed Commissioners arrested, but 
when the matter came before the courts it was decided in 
favor of the new Commissioners. This was one step in the 
direction of election reform. The next step was taken by 
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the people in the November elections of the same year. 
For ahhough every effort was made to elect the radical 
Union candidates, and although there was much fraud 
practiced and many citizens were not allowed to vote, 
nevertheless the Conservatives, those in 
IH^cS^.s*"™"* *^vor of repealing the Registration Act, 
carried the State. They elected Oden 
Bowie Governor, and a two-thirds majority in both 
branches of the Legislature. Thus again the State threw 
off the shackles of minority rule. 

As soon as the Legislature was organized it set about 
undoing the injustice caused by the laws passed during the 
war period. In January, 1867, it passed an Act restoring 
the rights of citizenship to those from whom these rights 
had been taken, only requiring them to take oath that they 
would bear "true faith and allegiance to the United States, 
and support the Constitution and laws thereof as the 
supreme law of the land."* 

The contest in this last election had been between two 
divisions of the Union or Republican party ; the Radicals, 
those who still wished to keep all Southern sympathizers 
from voting, being defeated by the more liberal Union- 
ists who called themselves "Conservatives." The Demo- 
crats as a party had no candidates in the field, but jcwned 
the liberal wing of the Unionists and called themselves 
"Democratic Conservatives." The struggle between the 
two divisions of the Unionists was very bitter, and the 
defeated Radicals tried to get help from the Federal Gov- 

*Compare this with the "iron-clad" oath given in Appen- 
dix C, p. 188. 
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emment. The Washington authorities ordered investi- 
gations to be made in some of the election districts of the 
State, but nothing came of it. So bitter was the feehng 
at the time that it was even moved in the National House 
of Representatives that the Naval Academy be removed 
from Annapolis to some place in a "loyal" State. 



In May, 1867, a convention was held at Annapolis 
which drew up a new Constitution for the State, and in 
Ti»Pra«.t£t^ September of that year the people 
Coniutution accepted the new Constitution by a vote 

Adopted, 1867. ^j 47,152 in its favor, and 23,036 against 
it. This Constitution, with some .amendments,* is still 
in force. 

* Five out of six proposed amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted in the elections of 1891 . 
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In 1870 the colored men of Maryland voted for the 
first time.* The elections passed off quietly, with a very 
large vote, although the Federal Government supervised 
them ; that is, had its officers at all of the polls to see that 
the negroes were not driven away, or frightened into not 
voting. This election resulted in a victory for the Demo- 
crats, as did all the following elections until the year 1895, 
In that, and the three years after, the political position of 
the State was reversed. In 1895 a Republican Governor 
was elected, in 1896 the State "went Republican" in the 
Presidential election, in 1897 a Republican Comptroller 
was elected, and in 1898 four Republican and two Demo- 
cratic Representatives to Congress. Thus the entire State 
Government was made up of Republicans, and that party 
had also a majority of members in the State Legislature. 
We have the remarkable spectacle, then, of a State which 
for twenty-five years always gave Democratic majorities 
turning in the course of two or three years completely to 
the other party. One cause of this is not far to seek. 
The adoption of a "free-silver" platform by the Demo- 
cratic party in 1896 undoubtedly caused a large number 
of Democrats in Maryland, as in other States, to vote for 
Mr. McKinley. Moreover, in the city of Baltimore there 
is a large number of independent voters who do not belong 
either to the Democratic or to the Republican party. They 
vote sometimes with one, sometimes with the other, and 
sometimes for candidates of their own choosing, thinking 
in this way to act as a check on both political parties and to 
aid in the election of the best candidates possible. 

• See ante, p. 65. There seem to have been a few cases of 
free negroes voting in the first years after Maryland became a 
State. 
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In the elections of 1899 the State returned to the 
Democratic ranks. In that year the present Governor, 
John Walter Smith, was elected by the Democratic party. 
The Democrats have also a majority in each house of the 
State Legislature (1900). 

An important change in the election laws of the State 
was made in the year 1890, when the "Australian ballot" 

system was adopted. In the old system 
hiVrirfl^.^w. ^^^ voting tickets of the different political 

parties were printed on separate slips of 
paper, and the agents of these parties would stand along 
the street near the polls offering their tickets to everyone 
who came to vote; and we have seen that in one election, 
at least, tickets of a special color were used by one party. 
In the new system the government prints the names of all 
the candidates together on one large sheet, sometimes 
called a "blanket" or "folder," and all the tickets are in 
charge of an officer of election who gives one out to each 
voter. The voter on receiving his ticket goes to a Httle 
stall where no one can- overlook him, and marks the names 
of those candidates for whom he wishes to vote. He then 
folds up his ticket again and it is put into the ballot-box - 
folded, so that no one can see for whom he is voting. It is 
a much better system than the old, and prevents a great 
deal of fraud and dishonesty in the elections. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOOLS. 
The years following: the Civil War were marked by 
the foundation of a number of institutions in Maryland. 
The comer stone of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore 



b. 



d as early as April i6, 1859, but the building was 
not finally completed until 1879. George 
In uie Peabody, the founder, was born in Mas- 

sachusetts, but lived for some time in 
Baltimore. The Institute was endowed 
by him with the sum of $1,400,000 and contains, in addi- 
ng n^.tJi-vGoogle 
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tion to a very valuable library, an art museum, a conserva- 
tory of music, and lecture halls where courses of free 
public lectures are given. Another foundation is the 
McDonogh Insti'tute, which was established by John 
McDonc^h, a Baltimorean by birth, who on his death 
in 1850 left a large part of his fortune, about $750,000, 
to found a school in Maryland. Owing to law-suits over 
the property, however, the school was not opened until 
1873. It is situated on an estate of eight huivdred acres 
within a few miles of Baltimore, and on this estate the 
boys learn practical and scientific farming in addition to 
the subjects usually taught in schools. The endowment 
has increased in value until now it is worth more than 
a million dollars. Another school founded by the liber- 
ality of an individual is the Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit, which was opened in 1894. This school was 
endowed by the Hon. Jacob 

Tome, originally, with $957,- ,.' / 

750, but the endowment has 
since increased to $3,000,000. 
It is intended to embrace all 
grades of schools, beginning 
with the kindergarten. A 
sanitarium where sick chil- 
dren, especially young babies, 
of the poor can be taken out 
of the hot city in the sum- 
mer and receive careful treat- 
ment and nursing, was found- 
ed by Thomas Wilson in 1882. 
He bequeathed half a million 
dollars for the purpose, and enoch pratt. 
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the sanitarium was built on a farm of one hundred and 
seventy acres within a short distance of Baltimore. On 
January 21, 1882, Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, offered that 



city the sum of $833,333^, in addition to buildings to cost 
$225,000 ito found a free public library, on condition 
that the city appropriate $50,000 a year forever for the 
support of the library. The gift was promptly accepted, 
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and the library, known as the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, was formally opened January 4, 1886. 
Enoch Pratt, like George Peabody, was bom in Massachu- 
setts, but removed to Baltimore while still a young man. 
On February 22, 1876, the Johns Hopkins University 
was formally opened in Baltimore. The founder, Johns 
Hopkins, was bom in Anne 
Arundel County. As a mer- 
chant and banker in Balti- 
more he grew very wealthy, 
and with his wealth he deter- 
mined to found a university 
and a hospital. On his death 

he left to the University his . 

country place, "Clifton," of , 
over three hundred acres, 
and a fund of three million johns hopkins 

dollars. To the Hospital he 

gave thirteen acres of land in Baltimore City as a 
site, and in addition about two million dollars. Since 
the year 1893 the Johns Hopkins Hospital has formed 
a part of the Medical School of the University which 
was opened in that year. Miss Mary Garrett, of Balti- 
more, contributed liberally to the fund for founding the 
Medical School, on the condition that women should be 
admitted to its courses of study on the same terms as men. 
Dr. Daniel C. Oilman was selected by the trustees as 
president of the University, a position which he occupied 
until the year 1901, when he resigned and was succeeded 
by Professor Ira Remsen. To Dr. Gilman's efforts and 
ability were laigely due the successful organization 
of the University and its successful management. The 
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fund left to the University by its founder consisted for the 
most part of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad stock, and when 
about ten years ago the railroad ceased to pay dividends- 
on its stock, the income of the University was cut off. 
Twice the citizens of Baltimore raised Hberal sums to 
pay the expenses of the University ; but this was only tem- 
porary relief, and at length, in 1898, the Legislature voted 
to give the University the sum of fifty thousand dollars a 
year for two years. Thus Maryland followed the example 



JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. BALTIMORE. 

of SO many of her sister States in giving aid to the great 

University within her borders. 

A much older institution is St. John's College, at 

Annapolis, which was chartered in 1785 and began its 

work in 1780. The older King William's 
Older liiitKatloaa. ~, , ,-. ,- 

School was merged in it at the time of its 

foundation. Three years earlier, in 1782, near Chester- 
town, on the Eastern Shore, was founded Washington 
College, and these two colleges together were to constitute 
the University of Maryland. This University existed in 
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name until 1805, when the State discontinued its regular 
grants to the two colleges. The old charter was never 
repealed, but the Universty simply died out. The two 
separate colleges still Nourished, however, and have since 



S HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 



received aid from the State. There is also the present 
University of Maryland, chartered by the State L^sla- 
ture in 1807, and consisting of schools of law and 
medicine, in which many of the foremost lawyers and 
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physicians of the State have received their professional 
education. 

The Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts, dating from 1825, owes its foundation 
to John H. B, Latrobe, who first suggested the Idea of 
forming a mechanics' institute in Baltimore. The Insti- 
tute was incorporated in 1850, and work on the present 



building was begun in 1851. Besides its use for exhibi- 
tions and lectures, the building has been the scene of some 
notable events. Receptions were given there to Kossuth 
in 1851, and to George Peabody in 1857; the body of Dr. 
Kane, the Arctic explorer, lay there in state; and the 
first embassy from Japan to this country was received 
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chere in i860. The hall has been several times used for 
national conventions of different ]x>litical parties. An 
important part of the work of the Maryland Institute is 
its art school, in which are taught drawing, painting, 
modehng, and sculpture. The number of pupils attending 
the school is nearly a thousand. 

Maryland has the honor of having founded the sec- 
ond agricultural college in America. In 1856 the Legis- 



lature passed an Act establishing the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, where practical farming is taught and 
other sdioob agricultural experiments are made. The Col- 
■nd Coiicses lege is situated on a farm of over four hundred 
acres in Prince George's County. There are 
also in the State Mount St. Mary's College, at Emmits- 
burg, founded in 180S; St. Charles' College, in Howard 
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County, founded in 1830 by Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton; Frederick College, at Frederick, chartered in 1S30; 
New Windsor College, in Carroll County, established in 
1843 ; Loyola College, at Baltimore, founded in 1852 ; 
Rock Hill College, near Ellicott City, chartered in 1865 ; 
Western Maryland College, at Westminster, organized in 
1867; The Woman's College of Baltimore, chartered in 
1885 ; Morgan College, at Baltimore, first organized in 
1866, and chartered in 1890 ; and also a number of theo- 
logical seminaries and professional schools.* 

Throughout the State are many other schools of 
high standing ; but especially to be mentioned is the 

excellent system of public schools, ranging 
Schod syitara. f''0"i ^^^ primary and grammar schools to 

the Baltimore City College and the State 
Normal School. The first permanent fund for the sup- 
port of free schools in the State was appropriated in the 
year 1812, and four years later nine School Commissioners 
were appointed for each county to distribute this fund 
arid supervise the schools. But the present public school 
system dates from 1825, in which year the "Primary 
School Bill" was passed. In the same year the Legisla- 
ture passed an Act giving the Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore authority to establish public schools in that 
city, and in 1828 a board of commissioners of public 
schools was appointed. On September 21, 1829, the first 
public school in Baltimore was opened in the basement of 
the Presbyterian Church, on Eutaw between Saratoga and 
Mulberry Streets. It was in charge of William H. CofHn, 
who was the first public school teacher in Baltimore. One 

n Maryland," by Bernard C. 
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week later two more schools were opened, one for boys 
and one for girls, on Bond Street, near Canton Avenue. 
For twenty years the boys' schools were taught only by 
men, but since then women also have been employed, and 
now the greater part of the public school teachers are 
women. During the first year there were 269 pupils and 
three teachers. The number of each has increased until, 
according to the Eleventh Census (1890) there were in 
the public schools of Baltimore City — 

Whitf. Colored, 

Pupils 42,101 6,749. 

Teachers 1,171 16 

and for the State — 

White. Coloted. 

Pupils 148,224 36,027 

Teachers 3,346 4S0 

In the year 1899 there were in the schools of the 
State 236,033 pupils and 4,987 teachers ; there were forty- 
one high schools ; and the total school expenditures 
amoimted to $3,035,607. In the city of Baltimore the 
number of pupils was 79,684; the number of teachers 
1,827, '"'<i the school expenditures amounted to 
$1,321,513- 

On October 20, 1839, the Male High School — a name 
changed to the Baltimore City College in 1866 — was 
opened. It has proved a school of high standing where 
boys are excellently trained to enter upon business or 
professional life. In 1844 the Eastern and Western 
Female High Schools were established; they were the 
first high schools for girls only belonging to any public 
school system. The State Normal School was founded 
by the Legislature in 1865 for the purpose of educating 
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and training teachers for the pubhc schools, and in 1884 
a schcxjl of manual training was added to the public school 
system of Baltimore. In 1867 schools for colored children 
were added to the system, and these now have primary 
and grammar schools and a high school. 



It is interesting to know that, before the days of kin- 
dergartens, a school of much the same kind was started 
in Baltimore by a certain Mr. Ibbertson. The following 
account of his school is given by Mrs. Trollope: "We 
visited the infant school, instituted in this city by Mr, 
Ibbertson, an amiable and intelligent Englishman 
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The children, of whom we saw about a hundred, boys and 
girls, were between eighteen months and six years. The 
apartment was filled with all sorts of instructive and 
amusing objects; a set of EKitch toys, arranged as a 
cabinet of natural history, was excellent ; a numerous col- 
lection of large wooden bricks filled one corner of the 
room, the walls were hung with gay papers of different 
patterns, each representing some pretty group of figures ; 
large and excellent coloured engravings of birds and 
beasts were exhibited in succession as the theme of a little 
lesson ; and the sweet flute of Mr. Ibbertson gave tune 
and time to the prettiest little concert of chirping birds 
that I ever listened to."* Mrs. Trollope speaks in ihj 
same place of the neatness in dress of the boys and girls, 
and of their bright and well-bred manners; so different, 
she says, from the manners of other American children. 



" Domestic Manners of the Ai 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARYLAND^ PROGRESS. 

It is a fact which people do not fully realize that 
war costs money as well as human lives. The Civil War 
left the United States with a debt of about three thousand 
million dollars, but the war had cost the country many 
times that amount. Throughout the South towns, rail- 
roads and factories had been destroyed ; farms and planta- 



tions had been laid waste ; and all business and industries 
Baltimore Lo«» wcre dead. During the war the regular 
nuchoiiuTradc trade of Baltimore had been much inter- 
u ns e ar. j^j.^^ with J but, OH the Other hand, the 
Confederates having blocked the Potomac River, a very 
large amount of freight was carried to Washington over 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This helped to take 
the place of the trade which was lost. The Federal Gov- 
ernment bought supplies in Baltimore, and sent vessels 
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there, and to Annapolis, to be repaired and fitted out; so 
that new trades be^an to replace the old ones. But the 
condition of business for ten years after the war was bad. 
Trade was depressed, merchants had trouble in borrow- 
ing money to carry on their business, and one great 
market for the country, the Southern States, was so 
devastated and impoverished that the people who were 
left there had very little money to spend. They were glad 
if they could earn a bare living. All classes of the people 



suffered from the bad times; but the suffering fell, as it 
always does, heaviest on the laboring classes. 

Of course, when trade is dull the railroads must 
suffer. They carry less freight and earn less money : 
and if their Income is much reduced, they are compelled 
to pay their employees lower wages. In July, 1877, the 
Th« B^timors and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad made a re- 
Ohio Railroad duction of ten per cent, in the wages of all 

strik. of <877. j,g einpioyees. following in this the exam- 
ple of the other great railroads of the country. When they 
learned this the brakemen and firemen of the freight 
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trains refused to work, amJ before long the strike had 
spread to the other employees and to other roads. In 
Baltimore no freight trains either went or came. There 
was riotii^ all along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and Governor Carroll was at length compelled to order 
the Fifth Maryland Regiment to Cumberland, where the 
riots and disorder were greatest. As the Fifth Regi- 
ment marched from its armory to Camden Station it was 
met by a mob, which, by the time that the corner of 
Lombard and Eutaw Streets was reached, was no longer 



content to howl and jeer, but attacked the soldiers with 
bricks and stones. At Camden and Eutaw Streets the 
crowd was so thick and resolute that the soldiers could 
not go farther, until, with fixed bayonets, they charged 
through the mob into Camden Station. In the meantime 
three companies of the Sixth Regiment which were also 
ordered out, were trying to make their way to Camden 
Station, The Sixth Regiment Armory was surrounded 
by a mob of two or three thousand men and boys, who 
attacked the building with bricks and stones. When the 
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three companies detailed for duty tried to come out they 
were several times driven badr. At length they fired on 
the mob, which then made way for them. All 
Bioo^facd. along the march to Camden Station the fight- 
ing continued between the mob and the 
soldiers. The disorder was so great that the Governor 
ordered the Fifth Regiment to remain in Bahimore. By 



WIEW Of CUMBERLAND. 

this time the crowd had increased to ten thou.sand per- 
sons. The rioters had destroyed several locomotives and 
cars, and at length set fire to Camden Station. Some of 
the fire engines which answered the alarm were driven 
back by the mob, others had their hose cut, but the police 
succeeded in driving the rioters back and the fire was put 
out. Governor Carroll called on the Federal Government 
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for troops, but before they could arrive the mob had been 
broken up by the police. Nevertheless, the President 
sent some two thousand soldiers to Baltimore to act in 
case of further disturbance. The rioters made other at- 



tempts on Camden Station, but after about two hundred 
of the worst of them had been arrested the remainder 
quieted down. The strike lasted only about a week in 
Maryland, but during that time it had cost the State 
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eighty-five thousand dollars. The worst excesses were 
committed, not by the striking railroad employees, but by 
tramps, thieves and loafers who made the strike an excuse 
for their own disorder; and the people, for the most part, 
were in sympathy with the true strikers. 



Since that time the trade, commerce and manufac- 
tures of Maryland have flourished,* although the State 
has suffered with the rest of the country from those periods 



•See Appendix B, p 
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of business depression, those "iiard times" that come at 
intervals to the modern world. In the year 1880, in honor 
of its being the one hundred and fiftieth year since its 
BaiuiiHre Ceicbraua foundation, Baltimore celebrated its 
lu 3«qui-centonnui, sesqui-ceutennial. From the tenth to 
'**"■ the fifteenth of October the city was in 

holiday dress; flags were flying, the houses and public 



buildings were decorated with bright colored bunting — 
gold and black, the Maryland colors, predominating — 
and the streets were thronged with a gay crowd of 
visitors, sightseers and masquers. Thousands of mer- 
chants with their families came to the city, and the people 
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of Baltimore did all in their power to welcome their vis- 
itors and show them the advantages of Baltimore as a 
place in which to buy. On Sunday, October lO, there 
were religious celebrations in the churches; on Monday 
there was a procession, ten miles long, made up largely 
of floats representing the various trades and industries 
of the city ; on Tuesday a parade of the Masonic Order 



NEW COURTHOUSE, BALTIMORE. 

and school children; on Wednesday, a military display; 
on Thursday, another parade of national societies and 
benevolent associations. Monday's procession was so 
long that it occupied five hours in passing a given point. 
At night there were brilliant displays of fireworks. In 
fact, we may say that, in a modern way, the old-time hos- 
pitality, the old-time pleasure -loving and pleasure-giving 
spirit of the Marylanders shone forth. 
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Maryland and her towns have kqit pace with the rest 
of the country in all modem developments. In Baltimore, 
especially, electric and cable lines have replaced the old 
horse-cars; large and handsome public buildings have 
been built; parks and "squares" have been laid out and 



BARYE LION IN BALTIMORE. 

made beautiful with flowers, shrubbery, fountains and 
statues. Handsome new bridges have been built over 
Jones' Falls, and an embankment has been built along 
the stream, so that there is no longer any danger from 
floods such as those which did so much damage to the 
city in early years. Periodically floods have fallen upon 
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Baltimore, causing loss of life and great loss of property. 
That of 1786 caused a loss of about half a million dollars, 
„, _ „ , but the two most disastrous ones oc- 
curred in 1837 and 1868. In the former 
some twenty persons were drowned, and the destruction 
of property amounted to two million dollars. This was 



exceeded by the damage done in 1868, however, when 
property to the value of three millions was destroyed. 
Jones' Falls overflowed its banks, washed away bridges, 
and even carried away houses in the flood of waters. A 
street car full of passengers was lifted from the tracks 
and swept down the street. In the region along the 
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lower banks of the stream the water rose in the streets 
and houses to a height of ten feet. The high stone em- 
bankment which now borders the Falls confines the 
water even in time of flood to the bed of the stream, and 
thus saves many lives and millions of dollars' worth of 
property. There was another flood in Maryland in the 
early summer of 1S89. The Potomac, Patapsco and 
Susquehanna Rivers all overflowed their banks. Balti- 



ENTRiNCI TO DRUID HILL PARK, BALTIMORE. 

more was protected, but on the upper Potomac fifty lives 
were lost, several hundred families were left homeless, 
and more than two million dollars' worth of property was 
destroyed.. The upper waters of the Chesapeake were 
covered with logs and debris brought down on the Sus- 
quehanna flood. 

In the State are schools for the blind and for deai 
mutes, and asylums for the helpless and the insane. Thus 
the 'poor and the helpless are provided for. All these 
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things, of course, cost a great deal. To pay for them both 
State and city have had to borrow money; so 

CKiTortu. tfiaf by the year 1890 the State had a debt of 
more than eight milhon dollars, while that of 

Baltimore City was nearly thirty-two millions* 

Thus the history of our State is, for the most [ 

a record of quiet progress. There _ 

have been some stirring events, 

some wrangling with the rest of the 

country, and some discord amongst 

ourselves. Of some of the acts of 

her sons the State cannot feel 

proud; but the deeds of many, of 

most of them, must fill her with an 

honest and noble pride. Maryland 

has taken her stand firmly as a part - 

of the Union, ready at all times to 

give money and life lor love of the 

country. In the late war with Spain 

her young men were ready, and 

although they were not sent into the 

thick of the fight as they wished, 

yet they bore with sickness and 

with privation. Let us then remem- 
ber always the bravery, the stead- 
fastness, the honor, the hospitality, ajid the cordial 

courtesy of our forefathers, and let us try to imitate them 

in these qualities. If we remember their faults, let it be 

only to guard ourselves against them. Let us remember 

*Debt of the State of Maryland on September 30, i88g, less 
sinking fund, $8,434,367.23. Debt of tlie city of Baltimore (in 
1890), less sinking fund, $31,810,935. 
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that a good State is made by good citizens. Above all 
let us be ever ready, in war and in peace, in sickness and 
in health, in poverty and in prosperity, and for very love 
of her, to do all that we can for the honor and well-being 
of "Maryland, My Maryland." 
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A. 

A LIST OF TEIE GOVERNORS OF MARYLAND. 



1633. 


Leonard Calvert. 




1647. 


Thomas Greene. 




1649. 


William Stone. 




1654. 


Bennett and Matthews, Commissioners 


nder Pari 


i6s7- 


Josias Fendall. 




1661. 


Philip Calvert. 




1662. 


Charles Calvert. 




1675- 


Charles, Lord Baltimore. 




1676. 


Cecilius Calvert, 




i6;6. 


Thomas Notley. 




1681. 


Charles, Lord Bahimore. 




1684. 


Board of Deputies. 




1689. 


Convention of Protestant Association;. 




1691. 


Sir Lionel Copley. 




1693- 


Sir Edmond Andros. 




1694. 


Francis Nicholson. 




1699. 


Nathaniel Blaeki stone. 




1703. 


Thomas Tench, President. 




1704. 


John Seymour. 




1709. 


Edward Lloyd, President. 




1714- 


John HarL 





^ GOVERNORS. 

17IS- John Hart. 

17M. Charles Calvert. 

1727. Benedict Leonard Calvert 
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1732. Samuel Ogle. 

1733. Charles, Lord Baltimore. 
1735. Samuel Ogle. 

T742. Thomas Bladen. 

1747. Samuel C^le, 

1752. Benjamin Tasker, President. 

1753- Horatio Sharpe. 

1769 to 1774. Robert Eden. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

1774 to 1776. Convention and Council of Safety. 



COVERNOKS. 



1777. Thomas Johnson. 

1779. Thomas Sim Lee. 

1782. William Paca. 

1785. William Smallwood. 

1788. John Eager Howard. 

1791. George Plater. 

J792. Thomas Sim Lee. 

1794. John H. Stone. 

1797. John Henry. 

1798. Benjamin Ogle. 
1801. John Francis Mercer. 
1803, Robert Bowie. 

1806. Robert Wright. 

1809. Edward Lloyd. 

1811. Robert Bowie. 

i8i2. Levin Winder. 

1815. Charles Ridgely, of Har 

181& Charles Goldsbo rough. 

18 1 9. Samuel Sprigg. 

1822. Samuel Stevens, Jr. 

1825. Joseph Kent. 

1828. Daniel Martin. 

1829. Thomas King Carroll. 
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). Daniel Martin. 
[831. Geoi^e Howard factingj. 

George Howard. 
1833- James Thomas. 

Thomas W. Veazey. 
William Grason. 
Francis Thomas. 
Thomas G. Pratt 
[847. Philip F. Thomas. 

1. Ejioch Louis Low«. 
853. Thomas Watkins Ligon. 
[857. Thomas Holliday Hicks. 
86r. Augustus W. Bradford. 
865. Thomas Swann. 
1867. Oden Bowie. 
[872. William Pinkney Whyte. (Elected to the United States 

Senate, 1874.) 
1874. James Black Groome. 
). John Lee Carroll. 
}. William T, Hamilton. 

[. Robert *I. McLane. (Appointed Minister to France, 1885.) 
i, Henry Lloyd. 
[888. Elihu E. Jackson. 
Frank Brown. 
Lloyd Lowndes. 
John Walter Smith. 
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B. 

STATISTICS OF POPULATION, ETC 
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The value of the products of the State for the year 1889: 

Mineral products $5,089,447 

Farm products 26,443,364 

Products of fisheries 5,654,024 

Products of manufactories 171,842,593 

Products of manufactories, city of Baltimore 141,723,599 

1,300 miles of steam railroad in the 



THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE COUNTIES OF 

MARYLAND, WITH THE DATE OF THEIR 

FORMATION. 

BATE OF 
COUNTY. ORIGIN OF NAME. FORMATION. 

St. Mary's — In honor of the Virgin Mary. 1634 
Anne Arundel — After Lady Anne Arundel, wife of Cecil- 

ius, second Lord Baltimore. 1650 

Kent— After the County of Kent in England. 1650 

Calvert— The family name of the Proprietors. 1654 

Charles— After Charles, Lord Baltimore. 1658 
Baltimore — From the Proprietor's Irish barony; the Celtic 

name meaning "large town." 1659 

Talbot— After Lord Talbot, uncle of Lady Baltimore. 1660 

Dorchester — In honor of the Earl of Dorset. 1666 
Somerset — After Edward Somcrse;, son-in-law of Lord 

Baltimore. 1666 

Cecil — In honor of Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore. 1674 

Prince George's — After Prince George of Denmark. 1695 

Queen Anne's — In honor of Queen Anne of England. 1706 

Worcester — After Worcestershire in England. 1742 

Frederick — In honor of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 1748 
Caroline — After Lady Caroline Calvert, sister to Frederick,* 

Lord Baltimore. 1773 
Harford — After Henry Harford, natural son of Frederick, 

Lord Baltimore. 1773 

Montgomery — In honor of General Montgomery. 1776 
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Washington — In honor of George Washington. I7?6 

Alleghany — After an Indian tribe, the AUigeni. 1789 

Carroll — After Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 1836 

Howard — After John Eager Howard. 1850 

Wicomico— After the river of that name. 186? 

Garrett— After John W. Garrett 187a 



ARTICLES FROM THE CONSTITUTIOT* OF 1864. 

Article V. — The Constitution of the United States and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, being the supreme law of the 
land, every citizen of this State owes paramount allegiance to 
the Constitution and Government of the United States, and is 
not bound by any law or ordinance of this State in contravention 
or subversion thereof. 

Article XXIV.— That hereafter, in this State, there shi!l b; 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in punishment 
of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; and 
all persons held to service or labor as slaves are hereby declared 
free. 

THE "IRON-OJU)" OATH. 

I do swear (or afiirm) that I am a citizen of the United States, 
that I have never given any aid, countenance or support to those 
in armed hostility to the United States; that I have never ex- 
pressed a desire for the triumph of said enemies over the arms 
of the United States, and that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States, and support the Constitution and laws there- 
of as the supreme law of the land, any law or ordinance of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding ; that I will in all respects 
demean myself as a loyal citizen of the United States, and i 
make this oath (or affirmation) without any reservation or eva- 
sion, and believe it to be binding on me. 
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D. 

A TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL DATES IN THE HISTORY 
OF MARYLAND. 

1582. George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, born. 

1606. Cecilius Calvert born. 

1632. April 15. George Calvert died. 

1632. June 20. Cecilius Calvert receives the charter of Mary- 

1633. November 22. The Ark and the Dove sail from England. 

1634. March 25, The first settlers arrive in Maryland. 
163s. The first General Assembly. 

1635. Seiiitre of Claiborne's ships. 

1638. Kent Island awarded to Lord Baltimore. 

1644, Claiborne and Ingle's rebellion. 

1648. Claiborne and Ingle driven from the colony. 

1649, April 21. The Toleration Act passed. 
1649. Puritans settle in Maryland. 

1649. Providence or Annapolis founded. 

1654, Puritans get control of the government. 

1658. End of tbe Puritan revolt. 

1675. November 30. Cecilius Calvert died, 

1659. The Proprietary government overthrown. 
1691. Maryland becomes a royal colony. 

169s, First post route established. 

1696. King William School founded. 

1715. The Proprietary government restored. 

l^2•J. First newspaper published. 

1730. Baltimore founded. 

I74S' Frederick founded. 

i?52. First theatre estabhshed. 

1760. Northern boundary agreed upon. 

1763-67. Mason and Dixon's line surveyed. 

1769. Hagerstown founded. 

1771. Death of Frederick the last Lord Baltimore. 

1774. October 19. The Peggy Stewart burned. 

1776. June 24. The end of the Colonial Government. 
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I7?6. June 28. Maryland concurs in declaring independence. 

1776. August 14. First Constitutional Convention. 

1776. The Constitution adopted. 

1777. February 5. First General Assembly of the State of 

Maryland. . 

1781. March i. Maryland ratifies the Articles of Confederation. 

1782. Washington College founded. 

1783. The importation of slaves forbidden. 

1784. The remainder of the northern boundary surveyed. 

1785. St. John's College chartered. 

1788. April 28. Maryland ratifies the Constitution, of the United 
States. 

1795. Earliest labor strike in Maryland. 

1796. Baltimore incorporated. 

1802. The property qualification for the franchise abolished. 

1807. The University of Maryland chartered. 

1808. Rise of home manufactures in Maryland. 
i8i2, Chesapeake Bay declared blockaded. 
1814. August 24. The battle of Bladensburg, 
1814. September 12. The battle of North Point. 
1825. Enfranchisement of the Jews. 

1823. Beginning of the Public School system. 

1828. July 4. The corner stone of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad laid in Baltimore. 

1829. September 21. The first Public School in Baltimore 

opened. 

1830. First steam locomotive used on the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

1835. The State invests in the slock of corporations. 

l8.J7. Disastrous flood in Baltimore. 

i8,w. October 20. The Baltimore City College opened. 

1842. Suspension of interest payments. 

1844. The Baltimore Female High Schools established. 

1848. Resumption of interest payments. 

1856. The Maryland Agricultural College founded. 

1861. April 19. Baltimore mob attacks Federal troops. 

1862. First invasion of Maryland by the Confederates. 

1863. Second invasion of Maryland. 
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64. Third invasion of Maryland. 

1864. Slavery abolished. 

1865. The State Normal School founded. 

1867. The rights of citizenship restored to Southern sympa- 
thizers. 

The present State Constitution adopted. 

Great flood in Baltimore. 

Colored men vote for the first time. 

February 22. The Johns Hopkins University opened. 
1877. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad strike. 

Baltimore celebrates its one hundred and fiftieth anni- 

1890, Adoption of the secret ballot system. 



E. 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR CONSULTATION. 

Scharf, J. Thomas — A History of Maryland, 

Browne, Wm, Hand — Maryland the History of a Palatinate; and 

George Calvert and Cecilius Calvert. 
Fiske, John — Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 
Earle, Alice M. — Home Life in Colonial Days; and Child Life in 

Colonial Days. 
Fisher, Sydney Geoi^e^Men, Women and Manners in Colonial 

Times. 



Kennedy, Jolhn P.— Rob of the Bowl. 
Churchill, W.inston— Richard Carvel. 

This list 13 not intended as in any sense a bibliography of Mary- 
land history, liut simply gives the titles of a few readily accessible 
books that may prove interesting for collateral reading. 
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CONSTITUTION OF MARYLAND, 

ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION, 



DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

MT, the PtoPIl oltke Slate of Maryland. graUlul (o Almighir God tor oi 
meant ol /sta6Ushin£ a good ConslUutioTt in His Slate for the sure I 



ARTICLE 1. That all governnicnt of right originates from the people. 

ART. 2. The Conslilution of. the United States and the laws made, or 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authorllv of the United Slates, are. and shall he 
the supreme law of the Stale; and the Judges of this State, and all the 
people of this Stale, are, and shall be bound thereby; anything in the Con- 

AKT. a. The powers not delegated to the United States hy the Consti- 

respecttvely. or Co Ihe people Ihereof. 

ART. 4. That the people of this Slate have the sole and exclusiye riebt 
of regulating the internal government and police thereof, as s tree, aover- 
eigD Brd independent State, 

ART, S. That the inhabitants of Maryland are entitled lo Ihe common 
law of England, and Ihe trial by jury, according lo the course of Ihal law, 
and to the benefit of such of the English statutes as existed on the fourth 
day of July, ITTfl; and which, by experience, have been found applicable 
lo their local and other circumstances,, and have been inlroduced, used and 
practiced by the courts of law or equity; and also of all Acts of Assembly 
in force on the first day ol June, 1867; except auch as may have alnce 
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expired, or may be Inconsislenl with the provitiDna ol this CoDitilulioa; 
subject, ncvertheliiit, to the revision of, and amendment or repeal by, the 
Le^alatnre of this State. And the inhabitants of Maryland are also en- 
titled to all property derived to them from, or under the Charter granted 
by Hii Majesty Charles I. to Cedlius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore. 
ART. e. That sU persons invested mOt the lenislaiive or executive 

dangered, and a!] other 
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ART. 13. That every man hath a right to petition the Legisls 
the redress of grievances in a peaceable and orderly manner. 
ART. 14, That no aid, charge, tax. burthen or fees ought to ' 



upport of the Government; but every person in the State, or per- 
ing property therein, ought to conlribule his proportion of public 
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AST. le. Tliat unsuinary laws ouRbt to be avoided u fv as it is con- 
sistent with Che safety of the Slate; aad no law to inflict duel and aounul 

ART. IT. That retrospective laws, punishing acts committed hefore the 
eilsience of such laws, and by Ihcm only declared criminal, are oppressive, 
unjust and incompatible with liberty; wherefore, no ei past facto law ought 
lo be made; nor any retrofipeclive oath or reslriclion be imp'osed, or 

ART. la That no law to atuint particular persons of Ireason ot felony, 

ART. 19. That every man, for any injury done to tiim in his person or 
properly, ought to have remedy by the course of the law of the land, and 
ought to have Justice and right, freely without sale, fully without any 
denial, and speedily without delay, according to tlie law of the land. 

ART. 20. That the trial of fads, where thej arise, is one of the greatest 
securities of the fives, liberties and estate of the people. 

ART. 21. That in all criminal prosecutions, every man hatb a right to 



mous consent he ought not to be found guilty. 
ART. 22. That no man ought to be compelled l< 
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ART. 28. That a well regulated militia is the proper and natural de- 
fence of a free government. 
ART. 29. That standing armies ate dangerous to liberty, and ought not 
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ART. 80. Tb»t in all cases, and at all limes, the militarsr ought to be 
under strict subordination to, and control of, the civil power. 

AST. 31. That no soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered is aaj 
house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war. except in the 
manner prescribed by law. 

ART. 32. That no person except regular soldiers, marines, and marineri 
in the service of this State, or militia, when in actual service, ought, in 
an; case, to be subject to. or punishable by martial law. 

ART. 83. That the independency and uprightnesa of judges are essential 
to the impartial administration of justice, and a great security to the rights 
and liberties of the people; Wherefore, the judges shall not be removed. 



except in 


he mann 


r, and 


or the c 


acis 


es, pr 


vided in 


his Constitution. 


No judge 


hall hold 


any other office 




vil or 


military, 




or employ 


nent of any kind 


whatBO 




und 


r the Cob 


stitution or laws 


of this Sta 


e, or of the Unit 


Ed State 






of them; c 


r receive fees, or 




of any ki 


d, lor t 


he discharg 


of hi 


official d 




ART. 34 










n the 




departments of 


m ™n is 


ust is dan 


best sec 


D liberty 


P 


otatio 


n therefor 


, in those depart 




That no 


person 






at (he 






office of pr 


olit. creat 


dby th 


Consli 


uti 




aws of lb 


Sute; nor shal 




in pubh 










t from a 


y foreign prince 


or Slate, o 


from th 


United States, 




ny of 




out the approba 


tioo of thi 


Slate. 
























ery m 








lie think 




cceptabl 




him. 


all person 










eligious 








by any law 


to be mo 


ested in 


his perso 








ni of his religious 








for his 




gious 




unless, under the 




igion, he 


shall d 




g 




der, peace 


or safety of the 


State, or 


hall infri 


ge the 


laws of 




rality 








il or reli 


gious rights; no 




ght a 




to be compellei 






tain, or 


contrib 




unles 




act, to maintain 


any place o 


worship 


or any 


ministry 


no 


r shal 


any per.o 


n. otherwise com 



under his dispensation such person win be held morally accountable for 
his acts, and be rewarded or punished therefor either in this world or the 
world to come. 
ART. 87. That no religious teat 



s Suie, other than a 



any other oath of office than the oath prescribed by tl 
ART. 8& That every gift, sale or devise of land, to 
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chaltels, to ko in succession, or to lake place sflsr the death of the seller 
or donor, to'or for such support, use or benefit; and also every devise of 
goods or challeli to or (or the support, ust, or benefit of any minister, 

order, or denomination, without the prior, or subsequent sanction of the 
LesisUture, shall be void; except always, any sale, gift, lease or devise of 
any quantity of land, not exceeding five acres, (or a chuicb, meeting house, 
or other house of worship, or parsonage, or for a burying groand, which 
shall be improved, enjoyed, or used only for such purpose; or such sale, 
gift, letse, or devise shall be void. 

ART. B9. That the manner of administering an oath or afiirmation to 
any person, ought to be such as those of the religious persuasion, proles- 
sion, or denomination, o( which be is a member, generally esteem the 
most effectual conArmation by the attestation of the Divine Being. 

ART. 40, That the liberty of the press ought to be inviolably preserved; 
that every citizen of the State ought to be allowed to speak, write and pub- 
lish his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 

ART. 41. That monopolies are odious, contrary to the spirit of a Irce 

AST. 42. That no title of nobility or hereditary honors ought to be 



ART. 44. That the provisions of the Constitution of the United Stales, 
snd of this State, apply, as well in time of war, as in time of peace; and 
any departure therefrom, or violation thereof, under the plea of necessity, 
ur any other plea, is subversive of good government, and tends to anarchy 
and despotism. 

ART. 4B. This enumeration of rights shall not be construed to impair or 
deny others retained by the people. 
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CONSTITUTION. 




ARTICLE I. 




ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 




SECTION 1. All eledioDi .hall he by hailot; and every male titiien of 




the United States, of the age of twenly-one years, or upwards, who has 




been a resident of the State for one year, and of the legiaUlive disliict of 




Baltimore City, or of the county, in which he may offer to vote, tor sti 




motiths next preceding the election, shall be entitled to vote, in the ward or 




election diitrici. in which he resides, al all elections hereaftrr to be held in 












Congress, Senators, Delegates, or other ofRcers, then, 1o entitle a person to 




vole (ot such officer, he must have been a resident of that part of the county. 




or city, which shall form a part of the electoral district, in which he offers to 




vote, for six months nent precedioe the election; but a person, who shall 




have acquired a residence in such county, or city, entitling him to vote at 




any such election, shall he entitled to vote in the election district from which 








lounty, or city, to which he haa removed. 




SEC. 2. No person above the age of twenty-one years, convicted ot lar- 








ihei-eaftw be entitled to vote al any election in this Slate; and no person 




under guardianship, as a lunatic, or, as a person non compos nitnlit, shall be 




entitled to vote. 




SEC 3. If any person shall give, or offer to give, directly or indirectly. 




any bribe, present, or reward, or any promise, ot any security for the pay- 




ment, or the delivery of money, or any other thing, to induce any voter to 




refrain from casting his vote, or to prevent him, in any way, from voting, or 




to procure a vote for any candidate, or person proposed, or voted for, as 




Elector of President and Vice-President of the United Stales, or Repre- 




sentative in Congress, or (or any office of profit or trust, created by the 




Constitution or laws of this State, or by the ordinances, or authority of 




the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, the person giving, or offerine 








causes to he given, an illegal vote, knowing it to be such, at any election 




to be hereafter held in this State, shall, on conviction in a court ot law. 
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evtr disqualifiEd 10 hold any office of profit or tru»(, or lo vole at any elec- 
SKC. i. It sbBll be the duty of Che General AsBcmbly to pass laws to 

llie purpose of acquiring a beaa Hdt reaidence therein, but for the purpose 
of voting al an approaching election, or. who shall vote in any eleclion dia- 
Irict, oi ward, in which he does not reside (except in the case provided for 

any county, in which he does not reside. 
SEC. G. The General Assembly shall provide by law (or a uniform regis- 

cations prescribed in this Article, which regiitraticn shall he conclusive 

shall vote at any election. Federal or State, hereafter to be held in 
this Eute, or at any municipal election in the city of Baltimore, unless 
his name appears in the list of regislered voters; and until the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall hereafter pass an Act for the registration of the names 
of voters, the law in force i " 

in reference thereto, shall be . 
inconiisteot with the provisions of this Constitution; and the registry of 

law; but the names of all persons shall be added lo the list of qualified 

in the first section of this Article, and who are not disqualified under the 



SEC. 6. Ev 


ery person 


elected, o 


r appointed, to s 


my office 


oi profit 


trust, under t 






inder the laws m 


ade purtt 




shall, before h' 


e enters upo 


n the duti 


es of such office, 


lake and subscribe 


following oath 


or aSrmati 




— . do swear i 


lor affirm. 


as the 1 


may be), that 


I will suppo 








:es; and ' 


I will be faitl 


iful and bear true all 


egiance to the Si 


late of Mi 


arvland, 


support the C 




ind Laws 


thereof; and that 


I will, tc 




my skill and j 


Lidgment, di 


ligently an 


d faithfully, with< 


jut partial 


ily or pr 


dice, ei.ecute t 






■cording to the C( 




andUw 


this State, (an, 


i, if a Gove, 


■nor. Senal 


,or. Member of Ih 


e House ( 


.f Delega 


or Judge,) tha 


t I will not 


directly < 


ir indirectly, rece 


ive the pi 


■ofits or 


part of the p 


rofits, of ai 


ly other ' 


ofSce during the 


term of 


my acl 


SEC 7, Ev 


ery person. 


hereafter 


elected, or appoii 


.ted, to o 


ffice, in 


State, who sha 


11 refuse, or 


neglect, t 


o lake the oath, c 




ion of oB 
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powei 
term of office shall c 
DBuine his election, and continue for lour years, and u 

s ConEtilutloD shall not enter upon the discharge of 

Ktedi unless the said office shall become vacant by de 
val from the State, or other disqualification oi the i 



n tor Gov 



places ol voting for Delegates to the General Assembly; and every person 
qualified 10 vote for Delegates, shall be qualified and entitled to vole for 
Governor; ihe election to be held in the same manner as the election ol 
Deleeates.and the returns thereof, under seal, to be addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Delegates, and enclosed and transmitted to the Secretary of 
State, and delivered to said Speaker at the commencement of the session of 
the General Assembly, next ensuing said election. 



SEC. 


8. The Spea 


ker oi 


the Ho 


■use 


Deleg 


■ates shal 


1 then 


open the 




, in the prese: 


nee of 


both h. 




and tl 


le persoi 


1 havi. 


ig the hii 






1 hein 






illy ell 


gible. sh 


all -be 


the Gov. 




ill qualifr, in 






prescri 




the se 


cond We 


day of 






ng his 


elect 






Ihereaf 




practice 


ible. 
















SEC, 






persons 






le highest and 


an equal 




votes for Go' 






f them 




be chos 


en Go 




Senate 


and House o 




sgates; ; 








relation to the 


bility o 




ind to 


the ret 




[ said 




and 1 


to the nu 


and lee 


ralily of votei 


i then 


Ein give 


n. shal 




letermim 


!d by 


the Hou 


belegal 




le per 






IS. ha 


ving the 


high. 


:st numb 




e ineligible, t 


he Go 








en by th 


e Sem 


ite and E 






on of G. 






le Gener 


al Ass 


embly sh; 


determi 


ned by a joir 


•t mai 




the 5e 




ind Houg 


se of Delegates 


the vot 


e shall be taken vi 


.va voce. 


But 


if two 


or mor- 


8 pers. 


sns shall 
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taken, which shall be confined to the persons having an equal number; and 

delermmed by lot between those, who shall have (he higheEt and an equal 
nuitibcT on the first vote. 

SEC, 6. A person to be eligible to the office of Governor, must have 
attained the age of thirty years, and must have been for ten years a 
ciiiien of the Slate of Maryland, and for five years neii preceding his elec- 
tion, a resident of the State, and, at the lime of his election, a qualified 



SEC. 


fl. 1 


n ca 


se o 


f the death. 


or resign 


ation oi 


[ the Governor 


, or of his 




,1 Irom 


, the 


Stal 


;e, or other d. 




ition, th 


e General 




■.mhly, if in 














ill elect 






lalified per- 




be Go 




or f. 


or the residu. 


: of the t 


ermlor 


which th. 




1 Governor 


had be 


en ele 


cled. 
















SEC. 


7. 1 




se ol any vacan. 


Dy in the 


r office 


o( Goverr 




during the 






Leeisia 












icharge the 


duties 


of said 


loffi. 




mlil a Coveri 


nor is elected, as 


herein pr 


ovid. 


ed for; and 


from t1 


le Stal 


%^o> 


"of' 


or resignatioi 
his refusal to 


. serve, ll 


<aid Pri 
len the 


:sident, or 
duties of I 


iaid. 


office shall, 








ndl 


or the same 


interval. 






Speaker of the 


House 


of Delegal 




And the Le 






ovide by 




for the im- 


peachn 




I the 


Go 


vemor; and 




f his CO 




or hi 


is inability, 


may d. 






' p' 






e Execi 














ifflc, 


! not herein 


provided 


for, pr 






e made by 










incy should < 












the Legislali 


■re s 


.hall 


be convene. 


i by the 


Secret! 


«ry of Sta 


te f. 


,r the pur- 



pose of filling said vacancy. 

SEC, 8, The Governor shall be the Commander-in-Chief of the land and 
naval forces of the Slate; and may call out the militia lo repel invasions, 
suppress insurrections, and enforce the execution of the laws; but shall not 
take the command in person, without the consent oi the Legislature, 
SEC. 8. He shall lake care that the laws are faithfully eiecufed, 
SEC. 10. He shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appoint all civil and military officers of Ihe Stale, whose appoint- 
ment, or election, is not otherwise herein provided for; unless a different 

SEC. 11. In case of any vacancy, during the recess of the Senate, in any 
office which the Governor has power to fill, he shall appoint some suitable 

appointed to the same office, whichever shall first occur; and the nomina- 

Bon in his place, shall be made to the Senate within thirty days after the 
next meeting of the Legislature, 

SEC. 12. No person, after being rejected by Che Senate, shall be again 
nominated for the same office at the same session, unless at the request of 
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e appointed to the same office during the 



SEC. 


13. A 


civil 


officer 


appointed by the Gove 


mor 


and Sen 




inated 


to the 


Senat 


within fifty days from 


the 




each r 


gular s. 






Leg 


slaturei and their 1e 




f office, 


cases otherwis. 




ded fo 




this Constitution, s 


all 




first M 


onday c 


{May 






g thtir appointment 




years { 


unless 




d Irom 


oHi 


e) and until their s 






qualify 


accord 






the 




Ina 


ectotao 


Shalt c 


nninenc 


e on 


ho first 


Moi 


nday or March next 




ng their 


SEC 


14 I 


a vat 


ancy si 


all 


ccur, during the se 


sioo 


of the = 


any ofii 


ce whi 


h Ihe 


Govern 




nd Senate have the 


pow* 


r to fill. 










Sen 


ate before its final 


djo 




person 
before 


lo fill 
said 6u 


said » 
a1 ad, 


our'Tme 


un 


ess such vacancy o 




within 


SEC 


16. The Gov 


etnor n 


ay 


uspend, or arrest an 


mi 


tary offi 



om the E 


y, or 
ecuti 


miscond 
e for at 


rm'ot 


civil officers 


SEC. 18. 


The 


Govemo 


shal 


convene the 


one, on e 




dinary oc 






nsafe plac 
o be held 


rom 


oy other 
he meetin 
e other c 


oft: 


e Legislature. 


SEC. 17. 


Tog 


ard again 


St has 


y or partial 1e 



Departmenta. every bill which shall have passed Ihe House of Delegates 
and the Senate, shaU, before it becomes a Uw, be presented to the Gov- 
ernor oi the State; il he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return 
it. with his objecCioni, to the House in which it originated, which House 

the bill; if, alter such re-consideration, three-fifths oi the members elected 
to that House shall pass Ihe bill, it shall be sent, with the objectioni, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be re-considered, and if passrd by 
Ihree-filths of Ihe members elected to that House, ii shall become a Uw, 
But, in all such cases, the voles of both houses shall be determined by 

bill, shall be entered on the journal of each House, respectively. If any 
bill shall nol be returned by the Governor within six days (Sundays ei- 
' cepted) after il shall have been presented lo him, the same shall be a law in 
like manner as if he signed it; unless the General Assembly shall, by ad- 
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SEC. 16. He shall, from lime to lime, inform the Legislature of the a 

SEC. 20. He shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons, ucepi 
cases of impeachment, and in cases in which he is prohibited by olh 
Articles of this Constitution; and lo remit fines and forfeitures for ofFenc 
against the Stale; but shall not remit the principal, or interest of any de 
due the Stale, except, in cases of fines or forfeitures; and before ennling 
be shall give notice in one or more newspapers, 
il. and of the da; on. or after which, hia decisi< 
*ill be given; and in everj case, in which he enerclies this power, he ah. 
report to either branch of Ihe Legislature, whenever required, the petitioi 
recommendations, and reasons, which influenced his decision. 

SEC. 2L The Governor shall reside at the seat of government, and i 
ceive for his services an annual salary of W,BOO. 

SEC. 22. -A Secretary of Stale shall be appointed by the Governor, ] 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall continue in a(fi< 
unless sooner removed by the Governor, litl the end of the official term 

annual salary of {2.000. and shall reside at Ibe seat of Government; and t 
oflice of Private Secretary shall thenceforth cease. 
SEC. 2B. The Secretary of State shall carefully keep and pecserve 



ARTICLE m. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

SECTION 1. The Legislature shall consist of two distinct branches; 2 
Senate, and a House of Delegates, and shall be styled the Gencial As~ 
sembly of Maryland. 

SEC. 2. Each county in the State, and each of Ihe three legislative dia- 



.ricts of Baltimore City, as Ihey are n. 


iw, or may hereafter be defined, shair 


t>e enlilled lo one Sei>ator, who shall 


be elected by the qualified voters of 


the counties, and of Ihe legislative dis 


■iricts of Baltimore City, respectively,. 


and shall serve for four years from th 


le date of Ms eleeiion. subject to the 


:laasilicalion of Senators, hereafter pri 


)vided for. 


SEC. S. Until the taking and publi 


shing of the next national census, or 




jn of this State, under the aulhorily 


thereof, the several counties, and the 


city of Baltimore, shall have repre- 
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Delegates: Calverl County, two DelegBteB; Caroline Countr, two Delegates; 
Carroll County, ionr Delegates; Cecil County, four Delegates; Charles 
County, two Delegates; Dorchester County, three Delegates; Frederick 
County, six Delegates; Harford County, (our Delegates; Howard County, 
two Delegates; Kent County, two Delegates; Montgomery County, three 

two Delegates; Saint Mary's County, Iwo Delegates; Somerset County, three 
Delegates; Talbot County, two Delegates; Washington County, five Dele- 
gates; and Worcester County, three Delegates. 

SEC. 4. As soon as may be after the taking and publishing of the n«t 
national census, or alter the enumeration of the population of this State. 

tation in the House of Delegates to be made on the following basis, lo wil: 
Each of the several counties ol Che State, having a population of ia.(X)0 
souls, or less, shall be entitled to two Delegates, and every county having 
a population of over 18,000, and less than 28,000 souls, shall he entitled to 
three Delegates; and ever; county, having a population of 26,000, and less 
than 40,000 souls, shall be entitled to four Delegates; and every county, hay- 
ing a population ol40,000,andless than 56,000 souls, shall be entitled to five 
Delegates; and every county, having a population of 66,000 souls, and up- 
wards, shall be entitled to six Delegates, and no more; and each of the three 
legislative districts of the city of Baltimore shall be entitled to the number 
ot Delegates Co which the largest county shall, or may be entitled, under the 

provide by law, from lime to time, for altering and changing the boundaries 
of the three existing legislative districts of the city of Baltimore, so ai to 
malie them, as near as may be, of equal population; but said districts shall 

SEC. 6. Immediately after the taking and publishing of the next 
national census, or after any State enumeration ol population, as aforesaid, 
it shall be the duty of the Governor, then being, lo arrange the representa- 
lion in said House of Delegates, in accordance with the apportionmem 
herein provided for; and lo declare, by proclamation, the number of Dele- 
gates, to which each county, and the city of Baltimore may be entitled 
under such apportionment; and after every national census taken thereafter, 
or after any State enumeration of population, thereafter made, it shall be 

SEC. 6. Tbe members of the House of Delegates shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of the counties, and the legislative districts of Baltimore 
City, respectively, lo serve for two years, from the day of their election. 

SEC. 7. The first election for Senators and Delegates shall take pUce on 
the Tuesday next, after the Erst Monday in the month ol November, 186T; 
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and the eleclLon for Dsltgales. and as nearly aa praclieable, for one-half of 

the Senators, shall be held on the same day, in every second year thereafter. 

SEC 8. Immediately alter the Senate shaU have convened, after the first 

election, under this ConsCitution, the Senators shall be divided by lot, into 

class shall go out of office al Ihe expiration of two years, and Senators 
shall be elected on Ihe Tuesday ne.t after the first Monday in the month of 
November. 1869, for Ihe term of four years, to supply their pUces; so that, 
after Ihe liist election, one-half of the Senators may be chosen every second 
year. In case the number of Senators be hereafter increased, such classifi- 
cation of the additional Senators shall be made as to preserve, as nearly as 
may be, an equal number in each class. 

SEC. 9. No person shall be eligible as a Senator or Delegate, who at 
the time of his election, is not a citizen ol the Slate of Maryland, and who 
has not resided therein, for at least three years, next preceding the day of 
his election, and the last year thereof, in the county, or in the legislatiro 
district of Baltimore City, *hich he may he chosen to represent, it such 
county, or legislative district of said city, shall have been so long estab- 
lished; and if not, then in the county, or city, from which, in whole, or in 
part, the same may have been formed: nor shall any person be eligible as a 

Delegate, unless he shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, at the 
time of his election. 

SEC 10. No member of Congress, or person holding any civil, or mili- 
tary office under the United States, shall be eligible as a Senator, or Dele- 
gale; and if any person shall after his election as Senator, or Delegate, be 

the Government of the United States, his acceptance thereof, shall vacate 
his seat. 

SEC. 11. No minister or preacher of the Gospel, or of any religious 

trust, under this State, e:<cept Justices of the Peace, shall be eligible as 

SEC.*J2. No collector, receiver, or holder of public money shall be 
eligible as Senator or Delegate, or to any office oi profit, or trust, under this 
Slate, until he shall have accounted for, and paid into the Treasury all 
sums on the books thereof charged to. and due by him. 

SEC. 13. In case oi death, disqualification, resignation, refusal to act, 
expulsion, or removal from the county, or city, for which he shall have been 
elected, of any person, who shall have been chosen as a Delegate, or Sen- 
ator, or in case of a tie between two or more such qualified persons, a war- 
ranl of election shall be issued by the Speaker of the House of Delegates, or 
President of the Senate, as the case may be, for the election of another 
person in his place, of which election, not less than ten days' notice shall 
be given, exclusive of the day of the publication of the notice, and of the 

ten days before its termination, such death shall occur, or such resignation. 
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relusal .to Bel, or disqualifiotion be communicated, in writing to the Gov 

duty of the Governor lo issue a warrant of election to supply the vacancy 
thus created, in the same manner, the said Speaker, or President might blTC 
done, during the session of the General Asaembly; provided, however, that 
unless a meeting of the General Assembly may intervene, the cteclion. thus 
ordered to fill such vacancy, shall be held on the day of (he ensuing elec- 
tion for Delegates and Senators. 

SEC. 14. The General Assembly shall meet on ihe first Wednesda)- of 
January. 1888, and on (he same day in every second Jear thereafter, and at 

SEC. IS. The General Assembly may continue its session so long as, in 

ninety days; and each member thereof, shall rec«ve a compensation of $5 
per diem, for every day he shall attend the session, but not for such 
days BE he may be absent, unless absent on account of sickness, or by 
leave of the House of which he is a member; and he shall also receive 

mile; and the presiding officer of each House shall receive an additionid 
compensation of T3 per day. When the General Assembly shall be con- 
vened by proclamation of the Governor, the session shall not continue 

same as herein prescribed. 

SEC, 13. No book, or other primed matter, not appertaiaing lo the busi- 
ness of the session, shall be purchased, or subscribed for, lor the use of the 
members of the General Assembly, or be distributed among them, at the 
public expense. 

SEC. 17. No Senator or Delegate, after qualifying as such, notwilbstand- 



SEC. 18. No Senator, or Delegate, shall be liable in any civil action, or 
criminal prosecution, whatever, for words spoken in debate. 

SEC. 19. Each House shall be judge of the qualifications and elections 
of its members, as prescribed by the Constitution and laws ol the State; shlH 
appoint its own officers, determine the rules of its own proceedings, punish 

two-thirds of its whole number of members elected, expel a member; but no 
member shall be expelled a second time for the same offence. 

SEC. 20. A majority of the whole number of member* elected to each 
House shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; but a 

of absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as eacb 
House may prescribe. 

the Wliole, 
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SEC. 22. Each Housr shall keep a journal of its procHdiriES. and cause 
ihe same to be published. The yeas and nays of members on any queation, 
.shall al the call ol any five of them in Ihe House of Delegates, or one in the 
Senate, be enlered on ihe Journal. 

SEC. 23. Ea.:h House may punish by imprisonment, during (he aesiion 
of Ihe General Assembly, any person, nol a member, for disrespectlul, or 

or any of its officers in the execution of their duties; provided such impri- 
sonment shall noi, al any one lime, exceed ten days. 

SEC. 24. The HoDse of Delegates may inquire, on the oath of witneaiea, 
into all complaints, grievances and offences, as the Grand Inquest of the 

to remain, until discharged by due course of law. They may examine and 
pass all accounts ol the State, relating cither to the collection or expendi- 
ture of the revenue, and appoint auditors to state and adjust the same. 
They may call for all public, or official papers and records, and send for 

bonds which shall be made payable lo the Slate, 'to be used for any breach 
thereof; and with the view to the more certain prevention ot correction of 
the abuses in the expenditures of Ihe money of the SUte, the General As- 
sembly shall creaie, al every session thereof, a joint Standing Committee 
of the Senate and House of Delegates, who shall have power to send for 
persons, and examine them on oalh. and call for public or official papers 

and the library, and all expenditures tfaerein. and upon all matters of 
alleged abuse in expenditures, lo which their attention may be called by 
resolDlion of either House of the General Assembly, 

SEC. 26. Neither House shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn 

than that in which the House shall be sitting, without the concurrent vole 
of two.thirds of the members present. 

SEC. 26. The House of Delegates shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment in all cases; but a majority of all the members elected must concur in 
the impeachment. All impeachments shall be tried by the Senate, and when 
silting (or that purpose, Ihe Senators shall be on oath, or affirmation, to do 
justice according to Ihe law and the evidence; but no person shall be 
convicted without Ihe concurrence ot two-ihirds of al! the Senators elected. 

SEC. 2T. Any bill may originate in either House ol the General As- 
sembly, and be altered, amended, or rejected by the other; but no bill shall 
orisinaie in either House during the last ten days of the session, unless two- 

nor shall any bill become a law. until it be read on three different days of 
(he session in each House, unless twothirds of the members elected to the 
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and DO bill ihlll be read a third time until il sliall have been actually en 
grcuHd for a third reading. 
SEC. 28. No bill shall become a law unless it be passed in each House 

paisaffe, the yeal and nays be recorded; nor shall any resolution, requiring 
the action of both houses, be passed except in the same manner. 

SEC. 20. The style of all laws of this State shall be, "Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of Maryland:" and all laws shall be passed by orig. 
inal bill; and every law enacted by the General Assembly shall embcace 
but one subject, and that shall be described in its title; and no law, not 
section of law, shall be revived or amended by reference to its title, or sec- 
tion ooly: nor shall any law be constrtied by reason of its title, to grant 
powers, or confer rights which are not expressly contained in the body of 
the Act; and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly, in amending any 
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money paid into the Stiie Treasury, or releasing perBons from Ibeir debts, 
or obligalions to the State, unless recomoiended by Ibe Governor, or officers 
of the Treasury Department. And the Genera] Assembly sbtll pass no 
special law, (or any case, for whicb provision has been made, by an exist- 
ing general law. The General Assembiy, at its first session after the adop- 
tion ol tbis ConstitDtitm, shall pass general laws, providing for the cases 
enumerated in Ibis section, which are not already adequately provided for. 
and For all other cases, where a genera] law can be made applicable. 

SEC. 34. No debt shall be hereafter contracted by the General Aaaembly, 
unless such debt shall oe atithoriced by a law, providing for the oollection 
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the condition IhaC the stockholders shall he liable to the amount a[ their 
respective share, or shares of stock in such banking institution, tor all its 
debts and liabilities, upon oate. bill, or otherwise; the books, papers, and 
accounts of all banks shall be open to inspection, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. 
SEC. 40. The General Assembly shall enact no law aulhoriiinB private 

SEC. 41. Any c'itiien of this Sute, who ahall after the adoption of this 
Constitution, either in, or out of this Stale, fight a duel with deadly weap- 
ons, or send, OI accept a challenge so to do, or who ihall act as a second, 
or knowingly aid or assist in any manner, those oHendiaK, shall, ever 
thereafter be incapable of holding any office of profit or trust, under this 
State, unless relieved from the disability by an Act of the Legislature. 

SEC. 42. The General Assembly shall pass laws necessary tor the preser- 
vation of the purity of elections. 

SEC. 43. The propcHy of the wife shall be protected from the debts of 
her husband. 

SEC. 44. Laws shall be passed by the General Assembly, to protect 
from execution a reasonable amount of the property of the debtor, not bk- 
ceedini in value, the sum of $500. 

SEC. 4B. The General Assembly shall provide a simple and uniform sys- 
tem of charges In the offices of Clerks of Courts, and Registers of Wills, in 
the counties of this State, and the city of Baltimore, and for the collection 

the vanous counties, shall not exceed the sum ol {3,000 a year, and in the 
city of Baltimore t3J»0 a year, over and above office expenses, and com. 

Clerks, Registers, assistants and office expenses shall always he paid out 
SEC. 48. The General Assembly shall have power to receive from the 

purpose designated by the United Stales, and shall administer, or distribute 

SEC. 4T. The General Assembly shall make provisions for all cases of 

SEC. 48. Corporations may be formed under general laws; hot shall not 

cases, where no general laws exist, providing !or the creation of corpora- 
tions of the same general character, as the corporation proposed to be cre- 
ated; and any Act of incorporation, passed in violation of tbia section shall 
he void. And as soon as practicable, after the adoption of this Constitution, 
it shall be the duty ol the Governor, to appoint three persons learned in the 
law, whose duty it shall be, to prepare drafts of general laws, providing lor 
the creation of corporations, in such cases as may he proper, and for all 
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on Ihe first day of June, 1867, providing for xbe creation of 
nd for other puiposea: and such drahs of laws shall br »><! 



conUined shall be construed to extend to banks, or the incorporation 

SEC. 4B. The General Aasembly ehall have power to regulate by lavi-, not 
inconsistent with this Constitution, all matters which relate to the judges of 
election, time, place and manner of holding elections in this State, and of 
makinE returns Ihercol. 

SEC. BO. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly, at its first' ses- 
sion, held after the adoption of this Conslitution, to provide by law for the 
punishment, by fine, or imprisonment in the peniteniary, or both, in the 
discretion of the court, of any person, who shall bribe, or attempt to bribe, 
taj executive or judicial officer of the State of Maryland, or any member, 
or oflicer o{ the General As^mbly of the State of Maryland, or ol any 
municipal corporation in the State of Maryland, or any executiTC officer of 
such corporation, in order to infiuente him in the performance of any of his 

imprisonment in the penitentiary, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
of any of said officers, or members, who shall demand, or receive any bribe, 
fee. reward, or testimonial, for the performance of bis official duties, or for 
neglectinB, or failing to perform the same; and also, to provide by iaw for 

son, or persons, who may have committed any of said offences; provided, 
that any person, so compelled to testify, shall be exempted from trial and 
punishment for the offence, of which he may have been guilty; and any 
person, convicted of inch offence, shall, as part of the punishment thereof, 
be forever disfranchised and disqualified from holding any office of trust, or 
profit, in this State. 

SEC SI. The personal properly of residents of this State, shall be sub- 
resides lor the greater part of the year, for which the tax may, or shall be 
levied, and not elsewhere, eicept goods and chattels permanently located, 
which shall be taxed in the city, or county where they are so located. 

SEC G2. The General Assembly shall appropriate no money out of the 
Treasury for payment of any private claim against the State exceeding (300, 
unless said claim shall have been first presented to Ihe Comptroller of the 
Treasury, together with the proofs upon which the tame is founded, and 
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SEC. ea. No person shall be incompetent, as a witness, on account of 
race or color, unless hereafter so declared by Act o[ the General Assembly. 
SEC. S4. No county of this State shall contract any debt, or obligatiOD. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. 



SECTION 1. The judicial power of this State shall be vested in a Court 

Baltimore as are hereinafter provided for, and Justices of the Peace; all said 
courts sball be courts of record, and each shall have a seal to be used in 
the authentication of all process issuing therefrom. The process and official 
character of Justices of the Peace shall be authenticated as hath heretofore 

SEC. 2. The Judges of all the said courts shall be citizens of the State ol 
Maryland, and qualified voters under this Constitution, and ahall have 
resided (herein not less than five years, and not less than six months next 
preceding their election, or appoiniment. in the judicial circuit, as the case 
may be, for which they may be, respectively, elected or appointed. They 
shall be not less than thirty years of age at the time of their election, or 
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appointment, and shall be selected from those who havi 

wisdom uid sound legal knowledsc. 

SEC 3. The Judges of ths said scTcral courts shall be elected In (he couniiei 
by the qnalified voters in Iheir respective judicial circuits, as hereinafter 
provided, at the general election to be held on the Tuesday alter the Sril 
Monday in November neit, and in the city of Baltimore, on the fooith 
Wednesday of (^lober next. Each of Ibe said Judges shall hold his office 

cesior is elected and qualified, or until he shall have alt«ned the age of 
seventy years, whichever may first happen, and be re-eligihle Iherelo until 
he shall have attained the age at seventy years, and not afteri but In case 
of an; Judge, who shall attain the age of srveniy years whilst In office, such 
Judge may be continued in office by the General Assembly for such further 
time as they may think fit, not lo exceed the term for which he was elected, 
by a resolution to be passed at the sessioti next preceding his sltalniog s^d 
age. In case of the inability of any of said Judges to discharge his duties 
with efficiency, by reason of continued sickness, or of physical or mental 
infirmity, it ahal! be in the power of the General Assembly, Iwo-thirds of 
the members of each House concurring, with the approval of the Governor, 
to retire said Judge from office. 

SEC. 4. Any Judge shall be removed from office by the Governor, on 
eonvictioo in a couri of law, of incompetency, of wilful neglect of duty, 
misbehavior in office, or any other crime, or on impeachment, according to . 
this Constitution, or the laws of the Stale; or on the address of the General 
Assembly, iwo-thirds of each House concurring in such address, and the 
accused having been notified of the charges against him, and having had 
opportunity of making his defence, 

SEC. 0, After the election for Judges, as hereinbefore provided, there 
shall be held in this State, in every fifteenth year thereafter, on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in Novemhir of such year, an election for Judges as 

a person duly qualified to fill said office, who shall hold the same until the 
tiext general election for members of the General Assembly, when a suc- 
cessor shall be elected, whose term of office shall be the same as herdnbe- 
lore provided; and upon the expiration of the term of fifteen years for 
which any Judge may be elected to fill a vacancy, an election for his suc- 
cessor shall take place at the next general election for members of the 

and the Governor shall appoint a person duly qualified to bold said office 
from the expiration of such term of fifteen years until the election and 

SEC 9. All Judges shall, by virtue of their offices, be conservators of 

or reward of any kind, shall be allowed lo any Judge in this State, besides 
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y, within such degrees as aow are, or may hereafln 
r where he shall have been of counsel in the case. 
. The parlies to any cause may submit the same t. 
ition. without the aid of a Jury; and in ali suits or 

presentments or indictments for offences whlc^ 3 



7 of either of t1 



reasonable ground for the same; and thecev 

and direct the record of proceedings in suet 

be transmitted to some other cowl havine jurisdiciion in such cases, for 

trial; and such right of removal shall exist upon suggestion in cases when 

all the Judges of said court may be disqualified, undei the provisions of this 

Constitution, 10 sit in any ease; and said Court to which the record of pro- 

ceedings in such suit or action, issue, pressntmenl or indictment, may be 

suit ot action, issue, presentment or indictment had been originally insti- 
tuted therein: and the General Assembly shall make such modification ot 

bEC. 9. The Judge or Judges of any court may appoint such officers tor 
their respective courts as may be found necessary; and such officers of the 
courts In the city of Baltimore shall be appointed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. It shall be the duty of the General As- 
sembly to prescribe by law a fiied compensation for all such officers; and 
said Judge or Judges shall, from time to time, investigate the expenses, 
costs and charges of their respective comts, with a view to a change or 
reduction thereof, and report the result of such investigation to the General 
Assembly for its action. 

SEC. 10. The clerks of the several courts, created or continned by this 
Constitution, shall have charge and custody of the records and other papers, 
shall perform all the duties and be allowed the fees which appertain to their 
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who shall esercUe ihe samf, from lime to time, so as lo insure the failhtu 
periormBOce of the duties of Esid offices; and il shall be the duty of th< 
Judges of »a(d courts, respectively, to make, from time to time, such tulei 

derki and for the performance of the duties of their offices, which shal 
have the force of law until repealed or modified by the General Assembly 

SEC. 11. The election for Judges, hereinbefore provided, and all elec 
tions lor Qerlcs, Registers of Wills, and other otncers, provided in thi; 
Constitution, ejtcept Slate's Ailomeys, shall be certified and the return! 
made by the Clerks of Ihe Circait Courts for the counties, and the Clerk o 
the Superior Court of Baltimore City, respectively, to Ihe Governor, wh< 
shall issue commissions to the different persons for the offices to which the; 
shall have been, respectively, elected; and in ail such elections the persoi 
having the Brealeat number of votes shall be declaied to be elei»ed. 

SEC. 12. If in any case of election for Judges, clerks of ibe courts o 
law, and Registers of Wills, the opposing candidates shall have an equa 
number of votes, it shall be Ihe duty of the Governor to order a new elec 



5EC. 13. All public commissions and grants shall run Ihus: "The Stali 
Maryland, etc.." and shall be signed by the Governor, with the seal o 
e State annexed; all writs and process shall run in the same style, and b< 



nity of the State." 



naled by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as 
the Chief Judge; and in all cases, until action by the Senate can be had, the 
Judge so designated by the Governor shall act as Chief Judge. The Judge 
oi the Court of Appeals from Ihe city of Baltimore shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of said city at the election of Judges to be held therein, as 
hereinbefore provided; and in addition to his duties, as Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, shall perform such other duties as the General Assembly shall 

ivith the limits of the State, and such as now is or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by law. It shall hold its sessions in the city of Annapolis, on the 
second Monday in January, Ihe first Monday in April and the first Monday 
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ion. in writing, ehall be filed within 
ubmisslon of the cause; and the lads" 
elusive; and all cases shall stand for I 





Judge 
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e argument, 
be linal and 



SEC. 18. Provisi 



SEC. IT. There shall be a Qerk of the Court of Appeals, »ho shall be 
elected by the legal and qualified voters of the State, who shall hold his 
office for six years, and until his successor is duly qualified; he shall be 
subject (o removal by Che said court tor incompetency, neglect of duty, 
misdemeanor in ofiice, or such other cause, or causes, as may be prescribed 
by law; and in case of a vacancy in the office of said clerk, the Court of 
Appeals shall appoint a clerk of said court, who shall hold his office until 
the election snd qualification of his successor, who shall be elected at the 
neM general election for members of the General Assembly; and the person, 

election. 

SEC. m It shall be the duly of the Judges of the Coun of Appeals, as 
soon after their election, under this Constitution, as practicable, to make 
and publish rules and regulations for the prosecution of appeals to aaid 
appellate court, whereby they shall prescribe the periods within which 

below shall constitute 'the record on appeal, and the manner in which such 
appeals shall be brought to hearing or delerminatior, and shall regalate, 
generally, the practice of said Court of Appeals, so as to prevent delays, 
and promote brevity in ail records and proceedings brought into said court, 
and to abolish and avoid all unnecessary costs and expenses in the prosecu- 
tion of appeals therein; and the said Judges shall make such reductions in 
the fees and expenses of the said court, as they may deem advisable. It 

forms and modes of framing and filing bills, answers, and other proceedings 
and pleadings in equity; and also forms and modes of taking and obtaioing 
evidence, to be used in equity cases; and to revise and regulate, generally, 
the practice in the courts of equity of this State, so as to prevent delays, and 
to promote brevity and conciseness in all pleadings and proceedings therein, 
and to abolish all unnecessary costs and expenses attending the same. And 
all rules and regulations hereby directed to be made, shall, when nude, have 
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ntil rescinded, changed or modified by tl 



Pari III.— Circuit Courts. 

SEC. 19. The State sbidl be divided into eight iudicial circuits, in mtrnner 
following, vii: The counties of Worcester, Somerset, Dorchester and Wi- 
comico, shall constitute the First Circuit; the counties of CatoUne, Talbot, 
Queen Anne's, Kent and Cecil, the Second; the counties of Baltimore and 
Harford, the Third; the counties of Allegaof, Washiogion and Garrett, the 
Fourth; the counties of Carroll, Howard and Anne Arundel, the Fifth; the 
counties of Montgomery and Frederick, the Sixth; the counties of Prince 
George's, Charles. Calvert and St. Mary's, the Seventh, and Baltimore City, 

SEC 20. A court shall be held in each county of the State, to be styled 
the Circuit Court tor the County, in which it may be held. The said circuit 
courts shall have and exercise, in the respective counties, all the power, 

courts of this Slate now have and exercise, or which may hereafter be pre- 
Ecribed by law. 

SEC. 21. For each of the said circuits (excepting the Eighth) there shall 
be a Chief Judge and two Associate Judges, to be styled Judges of the 

of said Associate Judges shall, at the time oi their election, or appointment, 
or during the term, for which they may have been elected, or appointed, 
reside in the same county. II two or more per 

declared elected, who has the highest number 



s shajl be declared elected. The said Judges shall hold n 
terms of the Circuit Court in each of the counties, com 



the times for hol< 
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SEC. 22. Wh«e an; tnm is held, or trial conducted by less than the 
whole number of said Ciccait Judges, upon the decision, or determination of 
any point, or question, by the court, it shall be competent to the party, 
against vihom the ruling or decision is made, upon motion, to have the 
point, or question, reserved for the consideration oi the three Judges oi the 
circuit, who shall constitute a court in banc for such purpose; and the 
motion for such reservation shall he entered of record, during the sitting, at 

regulate, by rules, the mode and manner of presenting such points, or ques- 
tions to the court in banc, and the decision of the said cotut in banc shall be 
the effective decision in the premises, and conclusive, as against the party, 
at whose motion said points, or questions were reserved; but such deasion 
in banc shall not preclude the right of appeal, or writ of error to the adverse 



lion shall be subject to such provisions as may hereafter be made by law. 

SEC. 23. The Judges of Che respective circuit courts of this State, and of 
the courts of Baltimore City, shall render their decisions, in all cases argued 
beiore them, or submitted for their judgment, within two months after tlie 
same shall have been so argued or submitted. 

SEC. 24. The salary of each Chief Judge, and of the Judge of the Court 
of Appeals from the city of Baltimore shall be *3,500, and of each Associate 
Judge of the Circuit Court, shall be |2,800 per annum, payable quarterly, 
and shall not be diminished during his continuance in office. 

SEC. 20. There shall be a Clerk of the Circuit Court for each county, 
who shall be elected by a plurality of the qualified voters of said county, 
and shall hold his office for six years from Che time of his election, and 
until his successor is elected and qlialified. and be re.eligible, subject to be 
removed for wilful neglect of duty, or other misdemeanor in office, on con- 
circuit court, the Judges of said court shall have power to (ill such vacancy 
until the general election for Delegates lo the General Assembly,. Co be held 
next thereafter, when a successor shall be elected for the term of six years. 

SEC. 26. The said clerks shall appoint, subject to the contirmalion of the 

Judges shall deem necessary to perform, together with themselves, the duties 
of the said office, who shall be removable by the said Judges tor incompe. 
tency, or neglect of duty, and whose compensation shall be according to 
existing, or future provisions of the General Assembly. 

Part IV. — Courts of Baltimobb Citv. 
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more City, the Court of Common Pleas, the BaJlimore City Court, the 
Circuit Court oi Baltimore City, and tiie Criminal Court of Baltimore. 

SEC. 28. The Superior Court of Baltimore City, the Court of Common 
Meas, and the Baltimore City Court shall each have concurrent jurisdiction 
in all ciYil common law cases, and concurrently all the JurisdicUon whifh 
the Superior Court o( Baltimore City and the Court of Common Pleas non- 
have, except jurisdiction in equity, and except in applications for the benefit 
of the insolvent laws of Maryland, and in cases of appeal from judgments of 
Justices of the Peacii in said city, whether civil or criminal, or arising under 
the ordinances of the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, of all of which 
appeal cases the Baltimore City Court shall have exclusive jurisdiction; and 
the said Court of Common Pleas shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all 
applications for the benefit of the insolvent laws of Maryland, and the super- 
vision and control of the trustees thereof- 

SEC.Z9. The Circuit Court of Baliimore City shall have exclusive juris- 

the present Circuit Court of Baltimore City has; provided, the said com\ 



SEC. ai. There shall be elected by the legal and qualified voters of said 
city, at the elections, bereinhefore provided ior, one Chief Judge and four 

Baltimore City, and shall hold their offices for the term oi fifteen years, 

qualifications of Judges, and their removal from office, and shall exercise 
the jurisdiction hereinafter specified, and shall each receive an annual 
salary of T3.500, payable quarterly, which shall not he diminished during 
their term of office; but authority is hereby given to the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore to pay 10 each of the said Judges an annual addition 
of (BOO to their respective salaries; provided, that the same, being once 
granted, shall not be diminished, nor increased, during the continuance oi 

SEC. 32. It shall be the duty of the said Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City, as soon as the Judges thereof shall he elected and duly qualified, and 
from time to time, to provide lor the holding of each of the aforesaid 
courts, by the assignment of one or more of their number to each of the 

and the said Supreme Bench of Baltimore City may, from time to time! 

interest may demand; and the Judge, or Judges, so assigned to the said 
several courts, shall, when holding the same, have all the powers and exer- 
cise all the jurisdiction, which may belong to the court so being held; and 
it shall also be the duty ot the said Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, in 
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case of Ihe sickness, absence, ot disability of any Judge or Judges, assigned 
as aforesaid, to provide for Ihe hearing of the cases, or transaction of the 

SEC. 33. The said Supreme Bench of Ballimore City shall have 
pcw«. and it ^all be its duty, to provide for the holding of as many 
gtnerat terms as Ihe performance of its duties may require, such general 
lerms to be held by nol less than three Judges; to make all needful rules 

during the session (hereof, and in vacation, or in chambers, before any 
of said Judges, and shsU also have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all motions for a new trial in cases tried in Ihe criminal court, where such 
motions arise either, on qaestions of fact, or for misditeccian upon any 

ters ot law determined by Ihe said Judge, or Judges.'while holding said 
criminal court; and the said Supreme Bench of Ballimore City shall make 
all needful rules and regulations for Ihe hearing before it of all said mat- 
lers; and the same right of appeal to the Court of Appeals shall be allowed 
from the determination of Ihe said court on such matters, as would have 
been the right of the parties if said mailers had been decided by ihe 
court in whiob said cases were Iried. The Judge before whom any case 
may hereafter be tried, in eilber the Ballimore City Court, the Superior 
Court of Ballimore City or in the Court of Common Fleas, shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to hear and determine; and the said Judge shall 

either on questions of fact or for misdirection upon any matters of law; 
and all motions in arrest of judgment or upon any matters of law deter- 
mined by the said Judge and all such motions shall be heard and de- 

SEC. 34. No appeal shall lie to the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City 
from the decision of the Judge, or the Judges, holding the Ballimore -City 

in Ihe name of the Chief Judge of the said Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City. 

SEC, SB. Three of Ihe Judges of said Supreme Bench of Ballimore City, 
shall constitute a quorum of said court. 

SEC. 36. All causes depending, al Ihe adoption of this Constitution, 
in the Superior Court of Baltimore Cily, the Court ot Common Pleas, 
the Criminal Court of Baltimore, and the Circuit Court of Ballimore 
City, shall be proceeded in, and prosecuted to final judgment, or decree, 
in the courts, respeclively, of the same name established by this Conslitu- 

this Constitution transferred to the Baltimore City Court, all of which 
shall, together with al! cases now pending in the City Court of Balti- 
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] jn, and prosecuted to final judsmen' 



:me Bench, who shall be elected by the legal and 

Tuesday next after Ihe first Monday of November, in the year 1867, and 
shall hold his office for sis years from Ihe lime of his election, and until 
his successor is elected and qualified and be re-eligible Ihereto, snbjeci 
10 be removed for wilful neglect of duty, or other misdemeanor in office, 
on conviction in a court of law. The salary of each of Che said clerks 
shall be tS.SOO a year, payable only out of the fees and receipts collected 
by the clerks of said city, and they shall be entitled to no other per- 
quisites or compensalion. In case of a vacancy in the office of clerk of any 
of said courts, the Judges of said Supreme Bench of Baltimore City 
shall have power to fill such vacancy until Che general eledion of Dele- 
gates to the General Assembly, to be held next thereafter, when a clerk 
of said court shall be elected to serve for six years ihereafter; and Ihe 
provisions of this Article, in relation to the appointment of deputies by 
the clerks of the circuit courts in the counliea, shall apply lo the clerks of 
the courts In Baltimore City. 
SEC S8. The clerk of Che Court of Common Pleas shall have authorily 

clerk of the Superior Court of said cily shall receive and record all deeds, 
conveyances and other papers, which are or may be required by law lo 
be recorded in said city. He shall also have custody of all papers con- 
nected with Che proceedings on Che law or equity side of Baltimore Counly 
Court, and of the dockets thereof, so far as the same have relation to the 
cily of Baltimore, and shall also discharge the duties ol clerk to Ihe 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, unless otherwise provided by law. 
SEC 39. The General Assembly shall, whenever it may Ihink the same 

more, and prescribe its jurisdiction and powers; in which case there shall 
be elected by the votera of said dly, qualified under this Constitution, 
another Judge of Che Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, who shall be 
subject to the same constitutional provisions, hold his office for the same 

as are heri^in provided for the Judges of said Supreme Bench of Balti. 
more City; and all the provisions of this Constitution relating to the 
assignment of Judges 10 the courts, now enisling in said city, and for the 
dispatch of business therein, shall apply to the court, for whose creation 

porli on. change or enlarge the jurisdiction ol the several courts in Baltimore 
City. Until otherwise provided by law, the clerk ol the Superior Court 
of Baltimore City, of Ihe Court ol Common Pleas, of the Circuit Court of 
Baltimore Cily, of the Baltimore City Court, and of Ihe Criminal Court 
of Baltimore, shall each give bond in such penalty as is now prescribed 
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Pa«t v.— On p HANS' Court. 

SEC. 40. The qualified voiers of tbe city of Baltimore, and o( I 
several cotiniies, shall on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in t 
vember neit, and on the same day in every fourth year (hereafter, el 
three men to be Judges of lh« orphans' courts of said city and eouoli 
respectively, who shall be citizens of the Slate, and residents for 1 
twelve months preceding, in the city, or county, for which they may 
elected. They shall have all the powers now vested in the orphans' oou 
of the Slate, subject to such changes as the Legislature may prescril 
Each of said Judges shall be paid a per diem lor the time the; are actua 
in session, to be regulated by law, and to be paid by the said city, 
counties, respectively. In case of a vacancy in the office of Judge of I 
Orphans' Court, the Governor shall appoint, subject Co confirmation, 
rejection by the Senate, some suitable person to fill the same for the 
residue of the term. 

SEC. 41. There shall be a Register of Wills in each county of the 
and tbe city of Baltimore, to be elected by the legal and qualified 



e shall be re-elisible and subject at all t 
CI of duty, or misdemeanor in office in th 



SEC. 42. The Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint such number of Justices of the Peace, and the 
County Commissioners of the several counties, and the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore, respectively, shall appoint such number of Con- 
stables, for tbe several election districts of Che counties, and wards of 
the city of Ballimore, as are now, or may hereafter be prescribed by law; 
and Justices of the Peace and Constables, so appointed, shall be subject 
to removal by the Judge, or Judges, having criminal jurisdiction in the 
coonCy, or city, for incompetency, wilful neglect of duty, or misdemeaoor 
in office, on conviction in a court of law. The Justices ol the Peace and 

peace, shall hold their iffice tor two years', and shall have Jurisdiction, 
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r be,, shall a 



inty in which ihe 
for the residue oi 



Pa»t VII. -She 

SEC. 44. There shall be elected in te 

city, above the age □( 1 wen ly five years, j 



fied; 






J years 



office of Sheriff. He shall hold 
ceasor is duty elected and quali. 
leiealler; shall give such bond. 



be fixed by law. In case of a vacancy by death, resigna 

from the county or city, the Governor shall appoint a 
SherifF for the remainder of the official term. 
SEC. 4G. Coroners, Elisors and Notaries Public may b. 



1 the 



city o 



Daltim 



ARTICLE V. 

ATTDKNl'lY CiliNERAL AND STATE'S A-ITURNEYS. 



SECTION 1. There shall be an Attorney General elected by the duali- 
Ked voters of Ihe Slate, on general ticket, on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in the month of November, 1807, and on the same day, in 

the lime of his election and qualification, and until his successor is elected 
and qualified, and shall be re-eligibte thereto, and shall be subject to re- 
moval for incompetency, wilful neglect of duty, ot misdemeanor in oHicc. 



SEC. 2 



- Alton 



hall be 
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lorney General, and to administer the oalh of oiKcc lo the person elected. 
SEC. 3. It shall be the duty ol the Attorney General to prosecute and 
defend on the part of the State, all cases, which at the time of his ap- 

Court of Appeals, or in the Supreme Court ol the United States, by or 
against the State, or wherein the Sute may be interested; and he shall 

or either branch thereof, the Governor, the Comptroller, the Treasurer) 
or any State's Attorney, on any legal matter, or subject depending before 
them, or either of them; and when required by the Governor, or the 
General Assembly, he shall aid any State's Attorney in prosecuting any 
suit or action braught by the State in any court of this Slate; and he shall 
cominence and prosecute, or defend, any suit or action in any of said 
cDUrla, on the part of the State, which the General Assembly, or the 
Governor, acting according to law, shall direct to be commenced, prose- 



employ any additional counsel in any ease, Hhatever, unless authorized 
by the Genera! Assembly. 

SEC. i. No person shall be eligible to the office of Attorney General, 
who is not a citizen of this State, and a qualified voter therein, and has 
not resided and" practised law in this State for at least ten years. 

SEC. 5. In case of vacancy in the office oi Altorney General, occa- 

other disqualiflcklion, the said vacancy shall be filled by the Governor, 
lor the residue of the term thus made vacant. 

SEC, Q. It shall be the duty of the Clerk of the Court of Appeals and of 
the Commissioner of the Land Office, respectively, whenever a case shall 

interest, immediately to notify the Attorney General thereof. 



by the voters thereof, respectively, on the Tuesday next after the first Mon- 
day in November in the year 1807, and on the same day every fourth 
year thereafter; and shall hold his office for four years from the first Mon- 
day in January next ensuing his election, and until his successor shall be 
elected and qualified; and shall be re-eligible thereto, and be subject to 
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i( the Senalc. on the recommendation of the Atlorney General. 
SEC. a All elections for the State's Attorney shall be cenilied lo. snd 
;turns made thereof, by the clerks of the said counties and city, to the 

liall be to decide upon the elections and qiialilications o[ the persons 
turned; and in case of a tie between two or more persona, to designate 

hich ol uid persons shall qualify as State's Attorney, and to administer 
le oatliB of office to the person elected. 

SEC. 9. The Slate's Atlorney shall perform such duties and receive such 
res and commissions as ace now, or may hereafter be prescribed by law. 

s is, or may be allowed by law, he shall, on conviction thereof, be removed 
■om office; provided, that the State's Atlorney tor Baltimore City shall 
have power to appoint one deputy, at a salary of not more than (1,500 per 
annum, to be paid by the State's Attorney out of the fees of his ofKce. as 
has heretofore been practised. 

SEC. 10. No person shall be elisible to the office of Slate's Attorney, 
who has not been admitted to practice law in this State, and who has not 
resided for at least two years in the county or city In which he may be 

SEC. 11. In ease of vacancy in the office of Stale's Attorney, or of his 

his conviction, as herein specified, the said vacancy shall be filled by the 

which said vacancy shall occur, for the residue of the term thus made 

SEC. 12. The State's Attorney, in each county, and the city of Balti- 
more, shall have authority to collect, and give receipt, in the name of 
the State, lor such sums of money as may be collected by him, and forth- 



before he shall enter on the discharge of hia duties, 
to the Sute of Maryland, for (he faithful performance 
penally of »10.OOO. with two or more sureties, to be a[ 
of the court, bavins criminal jurisdiction, in said cou 



ARTICLE VI. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 



i( *2,ri00; and a Tre: 
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Lcgislalure, at each regular session thereof, on joint ballot, who shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of (2,500; and the terms of office of the said Comp- 
troller and Treasurer shall be for two years, and until their successors 
shall qualify; and neither of the said officers shall be allowed, or receive 
an; fees, commissions or perquisites of any kind, in addition to his salary, 
for the performance of any duty or services whatsoever. In case of a 
vacancy in either of the offices, by death, or otherwise, the Governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall till such vacancy, by 
appointment to continue until another election, or a choice by the Legis- 
lature, as the case may be, and until the qualification of the successor. The 
r offices at the seal of Cov- 
to such bonds for the faithful 

SEC. 1. The Comptroller shall have (he general superintendence of 
the fiscal affairs of the State; he shall digest and prepare plans for the 

cf the Slate; superintend and enforce the prompt collection of all taxes 

grant, under regulations, prescribed by law, all warrants for money to be 

countersign all checks drawn by the Treasurer upon any bank or banks, 

prescribe the formalities of the transfer' of slock, or other evidence of the 

not he valid; he shall make to the General Assembly 'full reports of all his 

after the commencement of each session; and perform such other duties as 
shall be prescribed by law. 
SEC 3. The Treasurer shall receive the moneys of the Slate, and, until 

credit of the State, in such bank, or banks. 'as he may, from time 'to lime. 
with the approval of the Governor, select (the said bank or banks giving 
security, satisfactory to the Governor, for the safe keeping and forthcom- 

shall take receipts for all moneys paid by him; and receipts for moneys re- 
ceived by him shall be endorsed upon warrants, signed by the Comptroller; 

troUer. he shall make arrangements for the payment of the interest of the 
public debt, and for the purchase thereof on account of the sinking fund. 
F.very bond, certificate, or other evid^ce of the debt of the State, shall be 
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cd by Iht Treasurer, and Ci 


ountersigned by the Comptroller, and no new 


fieale, or other evidence i 




the old one shall be deliv. 


ered lo the Treasurer, and authority executed 


ue form lor Ihe transfer of 






ks thereof, and the cerlificale or other cvi- 


e cancelled; but the Legi 


slatnre may make provisions for the loss oC 


licatfe, or oilier evidence 


s oi the debt; and may prescribe by law. 



place or places oi deposit thereof; and on the third day of each regular 
session of the Leeislature he shall submit to the Senate and House of 
Delegates fair and accurate copies of all accounts by him, from time to 
time, rendered and settled with the Comptroller. He shall at all times 
submit to the Comptroller the inspection of the money in his hands, and 



SEC. a. Whenever during the recess of the Legislature charges shall 
preferred to the Governor against the Comptroller or Treasurer for 

tion of the funds of the Slate, it shall be the duty of the Governor foi 
with to notify the party so charged and fix a day for a hearing of s 
charges; and if from the evidence taken, under oalb. on said hearing 
fore the Governor, the said allegations shall be sustained, it shall he 

in his place, who shall hold the office for the unexpired term of the ofR 



ARTICLE VIL 

SUNDRY OFFICERS. 



SECTION 1. County Commissioners shall be elected on general 
of each county by the qualified voters of the several counties of this 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in the month of Novc 
186T, and on Che same day in every second year thereafter. Tiieir 
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vacancy in the nfRa o[ Surveyor shall be filled by the Commissioners □[ 

lor tliF residue of the lertn. 

SEC. 3. The Stale Librarian shall be appointed by the Governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall hold his office 
during the term of the Governor, by whom he shsit have been appointed 
and until his successor shall be appointed and qualified. His salary shall 
be fl.SOO a year: and he shall perform such duties as are now. or may 

to pay Cor any clerk, or assistant to the Librarian. And it shall be the 
duty of the Legislature, at its first session after the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, to pass a law regulating the mode and manner in which the books 
d for by the Librarian, and re- 
such penalty as the Legislature 

SEC. 4. There shall be a Commissioner of the Land Oifice, who shall 
be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 



nd quali: 


fied. He shall perform si 


iich duties as 


are now 


required of th 




oner ol the Land Office, . 




/ herealti 


-.1 be prescribe 


y law, a 


nd shall also be the keep 


er of the Char 


icery Re< 


jords. He sha 




salary of Jl,500 per annu 


m, to be paid 


out of tl 




hall char 






eafter fix 


;ed by law. H 


hall mak 


e a semi-annual report of 


all the fees of 


his offic 


e. both as Con 




ol the Land Office, and 




.e Chanc 


cry Records, t 


he Comp 


troller of the Treasury, an 


d shall pay the 


same se 


mi-annualiy int 


SEC. B- 




e Land Office 


shall als 


o, without add 



th, 

!EC. B. The Commissioner of the 

keep all papers, records, relics, and other memorials connected with the 
Early History of Maryland, not belonging to any other office. 

SEC. 8. The qualified voters ol Worcester County shall, on the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in the month of Novemb*r, in the year 1867, 
and every two years thereafter, elect a Wreck Master for said county, 
whose duties and compensation shall be the same as are now or may be 
hereafter prescribed by law; the term of office of said Wreck Master shall 
commence on the first Monday ol January nent succeeding his election, and 
a vacancy In said office shall be filled by the County Commissioners of 
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ARTICLE VIIL 

EDUCATION. 
SHCriON 1. The General Assembly, al hs first session alter ihe adop- 
lion o( this Constitution, shall hy law eaublish throughout the State a 

laxalion, or otherwise, for their maintenance. 

SEC. £. The system of public schools, as now constituted, shall remain 
in force until the end of the said first session of the General Assembly, 
and shall then e.pire; except so far as adopted or continued by the General 
Assembly. 

.e kept inviolate, and ap- . 



ARTICLE IX. 

MILITIA AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
4 1. The General Assembly shall make, from time to time, 

SEC. 2. There shall be an Adjutant General, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, by and with Ihe advice and consent o( the Senate. He shall hold 
his office until Ihe appointment and qualification of his successor, or until 
removed in pursuance of the sentence of a court martial. He shall per- 
form such duties and receive such compensation or emoluments as are 
now or may be prescribed by law. He shall discharge the duties of his 



or pay, except when on service and mustered in with I 

SEC. 3. The exi'sting militia law of the Stale shall e 

the next session of the General Assembly, except so k 



ARTICLE X. 



ARTICLE XI. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
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Tuesday after the first Monday of November. 1B8B. and oi 



be prescribed by law; and tlie (eriii of whose office shall commence on the 
Krst Monday of November succeeding his election, and shall continue for 
two years, and until his successor shall have qualified. 

SEC. 2. The City Council of Baltimore sball consist of two branches, 
one of which shall be called the Firs! Branch, and the other the Second 
Dranch, and each shall consist of such number of members, having such 

manner, as are now, or may hereafter be prescribed by law. 

SEC. 3. An election for members of the First Branch of the City 
Council of Balilmore shall be held in the city of Baltimore on the Tues- 
day after the firs! Monday of November in every year; and for members 
ol the Second Branch on llie Tuesday after the firs) Monday of November, 
I88B, and on the same day in every second year thereafter; and the quali- 
fication for electors of the members oi the City Council shall be (he same 
as those prescribed for the electors of Mayor. 

SEC. 4. The regular sessions of the City Council of Baltimore (which 
shall be annual), shall commence on the third Monday of January of each 
year, and shall not continue more than ninety days, exclusive of Sundays; 

but no called, or extra session shall last longer than twenty days, exclusive 

SEC. 6. No person elected and qualified as Mayor, or as a member of 
the City Council, shall, during the term for which he was elected, hold 
any other office of profit or trust, created, or to be created, by the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, or by any law relating to the corporation 
of Baltimore, or hold any employment or position, Il\e compensation ol 
which shall be paid, directly or indirectly, out of the city treasury; nor 



Governor of the State, and a successor shall thereafter be elected, as in 
a case of vacancy. 

SEC. 7. From and after the adoption of this Constitution, no debt 
(eiicept as hereinafter excepted) shall be created by the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore; nor shall the credit of the Mayor and City Council 



e Mayor and City Council 
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volve the isith and crtdit of Ihe cily, nor make any ap prop rial ion thert- 
for, anless such debt or credit be authoriied by an Act of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, and by an ordinance of Ihe Mayor and City Council 

Council may, temporarily, borrow any amount of money to meet any de- 
ficiency in the city treasury, or to provide for any emergency arising from 
the necessity of maintaining Ihe police, or preserving ihe safely and sani- 

and all debls and obiigalions, created according to law before the adoption 
of this Constitution. 
SEC. a All laws and ot 



SEC. 9. The Gen 



ARTICLE Xn. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

SECTION 1. The Governor. Comptroller of the Treasury, and the 
Treasurer, shall constilute the Board of Public Works in this Slate. Jhey 
shall keep a journal of their proceedings, and shall hold regular sessions in 
the city of Annapolis, on the first Wednesday in January, April, July and 
October, in each year, and oliener, if necessary; al which sessions they shall 
hear and determine stieh matters as affect the public works of the Stale, 

SEC 2. They shall exercise a diligent and faithful supervision of all 
public works in which the State may be interested as stockholder or cred- 
itor, and shall represent and vote the stock of the State of Maryland tn all 
meetings of the stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal; and shall 
appoint the directors in every railroad and canal company in which the 
State has the legal power to appoint directors, which said directors ahalt 

directors of the said Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company shall so regu- 
late the lolls of said company, from lime to time, as toproduce the largest 
amount of revenue, and to avoid the injurious eftecls to said company of 

l6 
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and prevent the esUblisliment of tolls which shall discriminate against the 
inlerest ol the citizens or products of this Slate, and from lime to time, 
and as often as there shall be any change in the rates ol toll on any of the 
said works, to furnish the said Board of Public Works a schedule ol such 
modified rales of toll, and so adjus! them as to promote the agricultural 
interests of the Stale; ihey shall report to Ihe General Aasemblj at each 
regular session and recommend such legislation as Ihey may deem neces- 

said public works; they shall perform such other duties as may be hereafter 
prescribed by law; and a majority ol them shall be competent to act. The 
CoveniOT, Comptroller and Treasurer shall receive no additional salary for 
services rendered by them as members of the Board ol Public Works. 
The provisions of the Act of the General Assembly of Maryland of the year 
1867, Chapter 359, are hereby declared null and void. 

SEC 3. The Board of Public Works is hereby authorized to exchange 
the Stale's interest as slockholder and creditor in the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company for an equal amount of the bonds or registered debt 
now owing by the State, to Ihe extent only of all the preferred stock of 
the Stale on which the State is entitled to only six pet cent, interest, pro- 
vided such exchange shall not be made at less than par, nor less than 
the market value of said stock; and the said board is authorized, subject to 

to time prescribe, to sell the State's interests in the other works of internal 



in the Washington Branch of the Balimore and Ohio Railroad be res. 
and excepted from sale; and provided further, that no sale or contra 
sale of the State's interest in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the C 
peake and Delaware Canal, and the Susquehanna and Tide-water < 
Companies shall go into effect until the same shall be ratified by the ' 



ARTICLE Xm. 

NEW COUNTIES, 

SECTION 1. The General Assembly may provide hy law, for organizing 
new counties, locating and removing county seats, and changing county 
lines: but no new county shall be crganiied without the consent of the 

formed out of portions of two or more counties, the consent ol a majority 
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he required; nor shall the lines of any county be changed without the con- 
sent of a majority of the legal voters, residing within the district, which, 
under said proposed change, would [orm a part of a county different from 
that to which it belonged prior to said change; and no new caunty shall 

white inhabitants; nor shall any change he made in the limits of any . 
county, whereby the population oi said county would he reduced to less 
than ten thousand white inliabitanis, or its territory reduced to less than 

SEC. 2. At the election to be held for the adoption, or rejection of this 
Constitution, in each election dislrid, in those parts of Worcester and 
Somerset counties, comprised within the following limits, vii: Beginning 
at the poinl, where Mason and Diion's Une crosses the channel of Focomolce 
River, thence following said line to the channel of the Nanticoke River, 
thence with the channel of said river to Tangier Sound, or the intersection 
of Nanticoke and Wicomico Rivera, thence up the channel of the Wicomico 
River to the mouth of Wicomico Creek, thence with the channel of said 
creek and Fasserdyke Creek to Dashi eld's, or Disharoon's Mills, thence 
with Ihe mill-pond of said mills and branch following the middle prong of 
said branch, lo Meadow Bridge, on the road, dividing the counties of 
Somerset and Worcester, near the southwest corner of the farm of Wil- 
liam P. Morris, thence due east to the Pocomoke Kiver. thence with the 
channel ol said river to the beginning, the judges of election, in each of 
nid districts, shall receive the ballots of each elector, voting at said elec- 
tion, who has resided for six months, preceding said election within said 

districts shall certify the result of sucli voting, in the manner, now pre- 
scribed by law, to the Governor, who shall by proclamation make known 
the same; and if a majority of the legal votes, cast within that part of 
Worcester County, contained within said lines, and also a majority of the 
legal votes cast within that part of Somerset County, contained within 
said lines, shall be in favor of a new county, then said parts of Worcester 

called Wicomico County; and Salisbury shall be the county seat. And the 
inhabitants thereof shall thenceforth have and enjoy all such rights and 

of this State. 

SEC. 3. When said new county shall have been so created, the inhabit- 
ants thereof shall cease to have any claim to, or interest in the county 
buildings, and other public property of every description, belonging to 
said counties of Somerset and Worcester, respectively, and shall be liable 
for their proportionate shares of (he then existing debts and obligations 
of the said counties, according to the last assessment in said counties, to 
be ascertained and apportioned by the Circuit Court for Somerset County, 
as to the debts and obligations oi said county, and by the Circuit Court 
for Worcester County, on Ihe debts and obligations of Worcester County. 
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on the petition of [he County Commissioners of the sud counties, respec- 
tively; and the property in each part of the said counties, included in said 
new county, shall be bound only ior the share of the debts and obligations 

new county shall al90 pay the county taxes, levied upon them at the time 
of Ibe creation of such new county, as if such new county had not been 
created; and on the application of twelve citiiena of the proposed county of 
Wicomico, the Surveyor of Worcester County shall run and locate the line 
from Meadow Bridge lo the Pocomobe River, previous to the adoption, 
or rejection of this Constitution, and at (he expense of said petitioners. 
SEC. 4. At the first general election, held under this Constitution, the 

two Delegates lo the General Assembly, and alt such county, or otber 
officers as this Constitution may authoriie, or require lo be elected by 
other counties of the State; a notice of such election shall be given by the 
Sheriffs of Worcester and Somerset Counties in the manner now pre- 
scribed by law; and in case said new county shall be established, as afore- 
said, then the counties of Somerset and Worcester shall be entitled to elect 
but two Delegates each to the General Assembly. 

SEC. S. The county of Wicomico, if formed according to the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be embraced in the First Judicial Circuit; and the 
times lor holding the courts therein shall be fixed and determined by the 
General Assembly. 

SEC. 6. The General Assembly shall pass all such laws as may be neces- 
sary more fully to carry into effect the provisions of this article. 



ARTICLE XIV. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

SECTION 1. The General Assembly may propose amendnn 
Constitution; provided, that each amendment shall be embracei 
rate bill, embodying the article or section, aa the same will 
amended and passed by three-lifths of all the members elected 
the two houses, by yeas and nays, to be entered on the foam: 
proposed amendment. The bill, or bills, proposing amendment 
ments, shall be published by order of the Governor, in at leas 



or amendments, shall be submitted, in a form 
General Assembly, to the qualified voters of 
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' to the Governor Ihit s 

severall)', were east in favor thereof, the Governor shall, by bis procl; 

majority of votes, to have been adopted by the people oi Maryland as 
of the Constitution thereof, and thenceforth sai4 amendment, or am 

ments ihall be submitted, in manner aforesaid, to the voters oi this ! 

shall be voted on separately. 

SEC. 2. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to provide by 
lor Uking, at the general election to be held in the year 18ST. and e 
twenty years thereafter, the sense of the people In regard to calling a 
■ventioo for altering this Constitution, and if a majority of voters at i 
election or elections shall vote for a convention, the General Assembl] 

district ol the dty of Baltimore, shall have in sach convention a nur 
ol delegates equal to its representation in both houses at the lime at w 
the convention is called. But any Constitution, or change, or amendtt 
of the existing Constitotion, which may be adopted by such conveni 
shall be submitted to the voters of this Stale, and shall have no e 
tmlets the same shall have been adopted by a majority of the v( 



ARTICLE XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
SECTION 1. Every .person holding any office 



:ted with his ofEce. 



duties, a copy of which entries in said book, verified by the oath of tl 
officer, by whom it is directed to be kept, shall be returned yearly to tl 
Comptroller of the Slate for his inspection, and that of the General A 
■embly of the Slate, to which the Comptroller shall, al each regular sessii 
thereof, make a report showing what officers have complied with this se 
tion; and each of the said officers, when the amount received by him I 
the year shall exceed the sum which he is by law entitled to retain, as h 
■alary, or compensation for the discharge of his duties, and for tl 
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asurer of the State tbe 
at as the General 
comply with tbe 



expenses of his offic 


e. shall yea 


rly pay over to the Trea 


amount of such excess, subject to such disposition Hi 


Assembly may dire. 


ct; if any i 


)f such officers shall fail 




section for 


the period of thirty day 


of each and every 


year of his 




vacated hi. office, a 


nd the Gov 


ernor shall declare the i 


vacancy therein ,bi 


dl be- filled 


as in case of vacancy 


and such officer shi 


111 he suhj. 


:cc lo suit by the Slate 




into the 11 










holding any appoin 


tment under any court in this Stat 


than 13.000 a year t 


IS a compensation for the discharge 


except in cases spe. 




ded in this Constitution 


SEC. 2, The sev 




existing in this State 


adoption ot this Ct 




shall, until superseded 


coniinue with like 




d jurisdiction, and in 




equity, in 


all respects, as if this 


been adopted; and 


when said i 




depending in said 


courts, shs 


ill pass into the jurisdi 



Constitution had ntit 



SEC. 3. The Governor, and all omcers. civil and military, 
office under this State, whether by election or appointmei 
tinue to hold, exercise and discharge the duties of their i 
inconsistent with, or otherwise provided in this Constitutio 
shall be superseded, under its provisions, and until their sv 
be duly qualified. 

SEC. 4. If at any election directed by (his Consiiiution, an; 
candidates shall have the highest and an equal number of 
election shall be ordered by the Governor, except in cases 
vided for by (his Conatilution. 

SEC. e. In the trial o! all criminal cases, the jury shall 



be Rrst Monday oC Nov 


ember, in the 


year 1867. 


SEC, 8. The Sheriffs 


of the several 




ity ot Baltimore, shall 


give notice of 


the several eleeli. 


bis Constitution, in the 


manner presc 


Tibed by existing 


3 be held in this Slate. 


until said laws 


. shall be changed. 


SEC. 9. The term of 


office ot all J 


udges and other ( 
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wise expreSEly provided herein, commence from the time ol their election; 
and all such other officers $hall qualify as soon after tbeir election is prac- 
ticable, and shall enter upon the duties of their respective offices imme- 
diately upon Iheir qualification; and the term of office of the Statt Librarian 
and ot the Commissioner of the Land Office shall commence from the time 
of their appointmenl. 

SEC. 10. Any officer elected or appointed in pursuance of the provisions 
of Ibis Constitution, may qualifj, either according to the enisling pto- 

before the Governor of the State, or before any clerk of any court of record 
in any part of the State; but in esse an officer shall qualify out ol the 
county in which he resides, an official copy of his oath shall be filed and 
recorded in the clerk's office ot the Circuit Court for the county in which 
lie ma; reside, or in the cletli's office of the Superior Court of the city of 
Baltimore, if he shall reside therein. 



For the purpose of ascertaining the sense ol the people of this Sute in 
regard to the adoption or rejection of this Constitution, the Governor ahall 
issue his proclamation H'ithin Gvc days after the adjournment of Ibis con- 
vention, directed to the Sheriffs of the city of Baltimore and of the several 
counties of this State, commanding <hem to give notice, in the manner 

House of Delegates, that an election for the adoption or rejection of this 
Constitution will be held in the city of Baltimore and in the several 
counties ot this Suie, on Wednesday, the eighteenth day of September, in 
the year 1867, at ibe usual places ol holding elections for ;nembBr5 
of the House of Delegates in said city and counties. At the said election 
the vote shall be by ballot, and upon each ballot there shall be v^ritten ar 
printed the words, "For the Consiimiion," ot "Against the Constitution." 
as the voter may elect; and the provisions of the laws of this Slate, re- 
lating to the holding of general elections for members of the House of 
Delegates, shall, in all respects, apply to and regulate the holding of the 
said election. It shall be the duly of the judges of election in said city 
and in the several counties of the Slate to receive, accurately count and 
duly return the number ol ballots so cast for or against the adoption 
of this Conaiituiion, as well as anybiank ballots, which may be cast, to the 
several clerks of the circuit conns of this State, and to the clerk of the 
Superior Court of Baltimore City, in the manner now prescribed by law, 
in reference to the election of members of (he House of Delegates, and 
duplicates thereof directly to the Governor; and (he several clerks afore- 
said shall return to the Cover 
number of ballots cast for or i 
blank ballots; and the Governor, upon 
judges of election or the clerks- as aforesai< 
vote throu ghoul (he Slate, shall, by his 
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RICHARD B. CARMICHAEL, 

President of the Ctmveatt 

MilTON Y. KiDD, 



AMENDMENTS. 

Al the January session ol the Genera] Assembly in 1890. the iollowing 

cast on the amendments at' the general election in 1891. were proclaimed 
by the Governor to be B part of the Constitution. 
SECTION 17, ARTICLE II.-"To guard against hasty or partial legisla- 

Executive and Judicial Departments, every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Delegates and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law. be pre- 
sented to Ihe Governor of the Slate; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to the Rouse in which it origi- 
nated, wliich House sfiall enter the objections at, large on its Journal and 

the members elected to that House shall pass the bill, it shall be sent, with 
the obiections. to the other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if passed by three-fifths of the members elected to that House, it 
shall become a law. But ia all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays: and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the Journal of each House, respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the Governor within six days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, Ihe same shall be a law 
in like manner a( if he signed it; unless the Gene 
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SECTION 48. ARTICLE II I. -"Corporations may be 



pi for municipsl 
H in cases where no general laws exisl providing for the 

ited; and any Acl of incorporalion passed in violation of 
e void: all charters granted or adopted in pursuance of 
ill charters heretofore granted and created, subject to 



der all claim to exemption from taxation or from the repeal or modification 
of its charter, end that such corporation shall thereafter hold its chMler 
subject to the provisions of this Constitution; and anj corporation char- 
tercQ b; this Slate which shall accept, use, enjoy or in any wise avail itself 
of any rights, privileges ot advantages that may hereafter be granted or 

have thereby surrendered any exemption to which it may be entitled under 
its charter, and shall be thereafter subject 10 taxation as if no such exemp- 
tion had been granted by its charter.'' 

SECTION 1, ARTICLE VIL-"Coimty Commissioners shall be elected 
on general ticket of each county by the qualified voters of the sev- 
eral counties of the State on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in the 
month of November, commencing in the year 1801; their number in each 



3. ARTICLE XII.-"The 



works of internal improvement, whether as a stockholder or 
also the State's interest in any banking corporation, receivini 
the bonds and registered debt now owing by the State, equal 

SECTION 51, ARTICLE IIt.-"The personal property o 
this State shall be subject to taxation in the county or city » 



e General Assembly may by ]-. 
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SEC 30. Tbe General Assembly shall, as often aa it may think ibe same 
proper and expedient, provide by law for the election of an additional Judec 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, and whenever provision ia so made 
by the General Assembly, there shall be elected by the voter* of said city 
another Judge of the Supreme Bench of Bakimore City, who shall be sub- 
ject to tbe same constitutional provisions, hold his office for the same 
term o( years, receive tbe same compensation and have the same powers as 

Judges of said Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, and the General Assembly 
may provide by laws, or the Supreme Bench by its rules, for reijuiring 
cause* in any ol the Courts of Baltimore City lo be tried belore the court 

reasonable time or times as may be prescribed, elect to have their causes 
tried belore a jury. And the General Assembly may reapportion, change or 



Nort TO .Sec. 24. Am. IV.— General Assembly Aetol l»W,Chap.S8B,i, 
the salary of Chief Judges and Associate Judges of the Circuit Cou 
$8500 and $3800. respectively, to $4600 and $3009, respectively; and inert: 
salary o( Judges oi the Supreme Bench ol Baltimore City to $«(». 
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CENSUS OF THE SEVERAL COUNTIES AND THEIR 

ALXOTHENT TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

UNDER STATE CENSUS, JWJ. 
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